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Let us now, in the second place, 
consider our subject in relation to 
pagan countries. What is the con- 
nection between missions and the 
interests of literature, in the coun- 
tries where they are established ? 

Upon the uncivilized countries 
they bestow a written language. It 
is almost unnecessary to say that this 
must precede all important advances 
in science and learning. Some of 
the acquisitions of genius in our 
generation may indeed be transmit- 
ted to the next by individual mem- 
ory. Poetical effusions especially, 
may be preserved. Even these, 
however, must soon be lost unless 
secured by writing. The verses ot 
Homer were for some generations 
committed and rehearsed with enthu- 
siasm by his countrymen, but they 
were fast slipping from their memo- 
ry as early as the time of Pisistratus. 
Had he not collected and published 
them, the Greeks would have lost 
perhaps, one of their greatest excite- 
ments to the heroic deeds of Marathon 
and Salamis, the Romans would have 
been without a model for the only 
fnished poem of their Augustan age, 
and the world would have been de- 
prived of the rich fountain from 
which scholars have ever delighted 
to replenish the urns of genius and 
taste. But a written language, ne- 
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cessary as it is to intellectual culti- 
vation, is an attainment to whicha 
nation, in the natural progress of 
civilization, left to its own unassist- 
ed improvements, advances by very 
slow degrees. When first visited by 
missionaries, the countries of which 
we now speak, had in fact made no 
progress towards it, or had been 
long stationary, notwithstanding all 
the intercourse between them and 
the civilized world ; a fact somewhat 
perplexing, we should suppose, to 
the philosopbers who have so much 
to say about the perfectibility of man, 
about his natural, and certain, and u- 
niversal, progress towards the highest 
attainments of intellect. Take a sin- 
gle illustration. Most of the native 
tribes in our country, are even now, 
as far removed from civilization, as 
when the ferocious Philip was send- 
ing terror and death through the set- 
tlements of the pilgrims. Now, upon 
such nations, missions almost at once 
bestow a written language, and this 
must exert an important influence 
upon their mental improvements 

To missions indeed, the whole of 
their intellectual existence must be 
ascribed. When we think of the 
philosophy and eloquence of Greece, 
we remember, or ought to remember, 
the Phenician traveller who gave to 
her an alphabet. Much more will 
the future African and Owhyhean, 
when they contemplate the social in- 
stitutions and the arts of their coun- 
try, remember the missionary, who 
taught their fathers to read and to 
write. Suppose even that Otaheite. 
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for instance, when advanced to a high 
civilization,should reject christianity, 
and the land which Pomarre has cov- 
ered with churches consecrated to the 
one God, should become again a 
land of idols; would Henry and Ellis 
and their companions be forgotten ? 
Rather would their names be enroll- 
ed amongst the fancied deities of the 
nation; altars and temples would be 
raised for their worship; and poets 
would sing their labours, adding to 
real facts, all that a grateful imagin- 
ation could invent of the wonderful 
and the mysterious. 

The next point which may de- 
serve our aitention, is the schools of 
the missionaries. Let no one think 
that they are of no importance in the 
present subject. They are of great 
importance. The missionary extends 
his influence through all the future 
relations of his pupil, and in this 
way affects the literary interests of 
the people as truly as their moral 
and social interests. There is an 
intimate connexion between the lit- 
erature ofa nation and the early ed- 
ucation of its youth. The most 
sanguine friends of American litera- 
ture do not expect-it to possess all 
the elegance and perfection of the 
English, so long as the boys in the 
English primary schools are made to 
carry their classical attainments be- 
yond our Bachelors and Masters. 
Yet so long as our youth receive such 
instruction as they now do, there 
always must be a demand for the 
productions, and a love for tbe occu- 
pations of literature. This effect 
wil be produced by schools in hea- 
then countries. Ii is strikingly ex- 
hibited among the Hindoos. ‘They 
had almost no schools before protest- 
ant missionaries entered India.(a) 
They placed no value upon learning. 
They had indeed few motives, for 
the brahmins forbid them to read the 
sacred books, wishing, like the cath- 
olic priests, to foster in the people a 
spirit of ignorant and passive reli- 
ance. 


(a)See Winslow’s Sketch, p. 103. 
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missions, schools are now extensively 
established, both Hindoos and Mus- 
sulmen are anxious to support and 
multiply them, and their effect in 
arousing the public mind is manifest. 
A native society bas been formed in 
Calcutta to provide * books of mora] 
and scientilic instruction”? for the 
benefit of their youth. 

It must be remembered too that 
primary schools thus established in 
the pagan nations, will of course, in- 
troduce, sooner or later, higher in- 
stitutions of more powerful and more 
extensive influence upon the pro- 
gress of knowledge. Three such 
institutions have already arisen in the 
East; one originated by the Baptist 
missionaries, another by the socie- 
ties of the Church of England, and a 
third by the Hindoos themselves. 
Those institutions will benefit per- 
haps, the whole of Southern Asia,and 
especially India, which seems, like 
China, to have attained to consider- 
able cultivation, at some distant pe- 
riod, and to have been suddenly 
stopped in its progress, and stopped 
not with China to remain stationary, 
presenting forever, like the petrified 
city of the Arabian tales, the same 
unchanged and unchanging form; but 
to decline almost from year to year, 
even while surrounded with the mon- 
uments of former genius; to fall with 
their boasted philosophy, and their 
boasting priesthood, into deeper and 
deeper degradation. The Seram- 
pore College is designed expressly 
for the natives of India, both chris- 
tian and pagan. ‘The pupils will be 
instructed in the different langua- 
ges(b) of the East, and particularly 
the Sangscrit in which the vedas 
(vads) and puraras are written, and 
which, through the artifice of the 
Brahmins, has in reality become a 


(b)This will tend to make the literature 
of each language the common property 
of all. The translations made by Dr. 
Carey from the Sangscrit and Bengalee in- 
to Mahratta, for the students in Fort Wil- 
liam College, have contributed to such an 
effect. See a Sangscrit and Mabratta Dic- 
tionary, made by the Missionaries. 
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dead language. The acquisition of 
this will enable the youth of India, 
not only to detect the impositions of 
their priests, but to understand and 
appreciate the literary works of their 
forefathers, and will awaken a spirit 
of research, which must ultimately 
exert a happy influence upon the 
literature of their country. Classes 
of the students will also be instruct- 
ed in the learned languages, in law, 
in medicine, and theology, and thus 
the literature of the west will be in- 
troduced into India. Indeed India 
is already indebted to missions in 
this respect. Portions of Hume’s 
England and Paley’s Evidences 
have been published¢6) for the 
schools. The Bombay mission has 
published a treatise on geography, 
of which subject the Hindoos are 
almost entirely ignorant. A son of 
one of the Serampore missionaries, 
(Dr. Carey,) has translated the dic- 
tionary of Johnson (c) into Benga- 
lee, and published an Encyclepe- 
dia(d) in the same language. 

The Bishop’s(e) College is simi- 
jar inits design to the Baptist Col- 
lege, and will produce similar ef- 
fects ; and the Hindvo College 
promises perhaps still more for 
the Hindoo literature and science. 
Its object is to enable the Hindoo 
youth to cultivate Asiatic and 
English literature in their vari- 
ous branches. It has ever met the 
approbation of the Pundits. One 
of them said at its formation, he re- 
joiced in having lived to see the day 
when literature, once successfully 
cultivated in his native country, but 
now alinost extinct, was about to be 
revived with greater lustre than ever. 
It may be said there were literary 
institutions in India before. ‘There 
were.(f) But the benefits trom the 


(6)Mr. Bardwell’s statements, verbal. 
(c)Christiaa Obs. 

(d) Bap. Mag. Vol. 7, p. 423. 

(e) For accounts of these Colleges see 
Christ. Obs. 

(f) An Academy at Tricinium on the 
Malabar coast. A Brahminie school in 
the Carnatic, which existed in the first 


establishments now mentioned will 
infinitely transcend them ; and these 
benefits flow from missions. 

In contemplating the subject which 
is now before us, we inust not forget 
that missions carry withthem the press, 
an engine of more stupendous power, 
and of more certain and universal 
influence, than any other invention of 
man. ‘*When letters were inven- 
ted.”’ says a Chinese writer,‘‘the hea- 
vens, the earth, and the gods, were 
agitated. The inbabitants ot Hades 
wept at night, and the skies, as an 
expression of joy, rained down ripe 
grain.’ ‘lhe language is not, per- 
haps, too strong to indicate the value 
ofthe invention. Surely then, if the 
press be added to this, if the art of 
writing and the art of priating be be- 
stowed upon a nation at the same 
time, it is a favor indeed. It re- 
moves barriers to intellectual im- 
provement, which had ever been 
considered as impassible. ‘*This,”’ 
said an Hon. visitor of Fort William 
College, “exhibits a combination of 
ingenuity,skill, and persevering toil, 
of which there are few examples.” 
Now to know that the art of printing 
is in Asia, and is extending itself, is 
to know that the work of intellectual 
renovation is begun there. Even 
the enemies of missions will say, the 
press is delivering tie Hindoo, the 
Mussulman, from superstition ; the 
press has compelled the cruel Jug- 
gernaut to retreat, with his car, and 
priests, and licentious festivals, into 
the interior of India. We say so 
too. But we ask to what are the 
Hindoo and the Mussulman indebt- 
ed tor the press ? 

1 cannot leave this topic without 
alluding to the press connected with 
our Palestine missions. ‘he liber- 
ality, which formed that establish- 
ment was notmisapplied. Lt has al- 
ready made the voice of christian 


century. The University of Benares, cal- 
led by Robertson, the Athens of India. 
Robertson, however, was not much ac- 
quainted with the subject. The Jesuits 
found similar institutions in China; but 
their accounts are all exaggerations. 
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eloquence,(a) first addressed to sea- 
men in one of our own capitals, to 
echo along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; to alarm and reform per- 
haps even some desperate corsair; at 
least to animate and sustain the pa- 
triotic mariner of Greece as he looks 
upon his native island, plundered 
and depopulated, his wife and chil- 
dren weltering in their blood, or pin- 
ing in chains, himself an outcast, 
wounded and weary, while the re- 
vengeful Ottoman is exulting in his 
miseries, and still pouring upon his 
country the horrors of an extermina- 
ting war. Its influence will ultimate- 
ly be felt through the whole of that 
struggling nation. The Palestine 
mission’s press shall at least be a- 
mong the means,by which the Greeks 
will become better acquainted with 
the science and the politics of their 
ancestors, and be raised to a truer 
liberty than their ancient democracy 
could confer, and to a higher intel- 
lectual cultivation than their former 
Platos and Aristotles ever attained. 
Its influence shall reach even the 
Turk, the proud, malicious, desper- 
ate, detested Turk. More; it shall 
kindle around the tomb of the Sav- 
jour and the Martyrs at Jerusalem, 
aflame which will devour the mum- 
meries of the Catholic, and reveal 
to the Jew the glories of the crucified 
Messiah,—and send out its light 
northward to the frozen Caucasus, 
and eastward to the city of the Ca- 
liphs, and southward, over the pyr- 
amids of Cairo, and the temple of the 
sun, and the ruined city of the hun- 
dred gates,far down into the darkness 
of neglected and insulted Africa. 
Some may be sufficiently destitute 
of taste, and sufficiently superficial 
in their reflections, to object here, 
that mission presses are designed to 
multiply copies of the Scriptures, 
and not books of literature and sci- 


(a) Dr. Payson’s Address to seamen, 
translated into moderm Greek. For re- 
cent intelligence from the press at Malta, 
see Missionary Herald for January. ‘The 
tracts there stated to have been printed in 
Greek, amount to 13,500 coptes 
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ence. Now in point of fact, these 
presses do multiply, and will more 
and more multiply, books of the iat- 
terclass. But does the literature of 
a country receive no profit, when it 
receives the giftof a Bible? Who 
doubts that it would promote the 
cause of learning among the Otahei-. 
tans to give them in their own Jan- 
guage the literary productions of 
Greece? And are not the sacred 
books of the Hebrews literary pro- 
ductions; literary productions too, 
which will bear comparison with 
those of the Greeks? Surely they 
contain history, and poetry, and el- 
oquence; eloquence without the fires 
of ambition or party ; poetry, with- 
out the alloy of a cumberous and de- 
basing mythology; history, without 
the ornaments and falsehoods of na- 
tional partiality; poetry, and history, 
and eloquence, that are truly divine. 

Now missions lay open this liter- 
ature to every nation where they be- 
stow the Bible. In the uncivilized 
countries, it is, fortunately for them, 
their first model. In these, and 
even in other countries, .it will im- 
prove the language. ‘The High Ger- 
nan, now quite polished, was before 
the Reformation, rough indeed. 
Luther’s Bible, says Villers, laid the 
the foundation for its improvement. 
It is unnecessary here to shew par- 
ticularly how much missionaries 
have done in translating the Scrip- 
tures; let me merely request you to 
call to mind the translations in the 
East, those of the American mission- 
aries, and those of (6) Martyn, Morri- 
son, and especiallythe Baptists at Se- 
rampore. Had these latter publish- 
ed a book of Homer, or a novel of 
Scott, in half as many languages as 
they have the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, I doubt not, that some 
who have called them coblers, and 

(b) Martyn’s Persian and Bengale© 
‘Testament. The former is said to be read 
with delight by the Persian literati. The 
latter is considered an acquisition of the 
highest importance (Quarterly Review,) 
to literature as well as religion. Morri- 
son’s Chinese Bible. Christ. Obs. Vol. 20, 
p. 656 and Quart. Rey 
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tinkers, and madmen, would have 
been the first to praise their literary 
efforts. Can these translations fail 
to affect the interests of knowledge in 
those countries? Their influence 
will not be immediate, (6) but it will 
be certain. No man in India is do- 
ing more to enlighten his country- 
men, and awaken them to thought 
and exertion, than Ram-mohun-roy, 
and all his efforts have flown from 
the study of the Gospels. 

One consideration more must be 
presented respecting the influence of 
missions upon literature in the coun- 
tries where they are planted; I 
mean the general effects of christi- 
anity. These extend to every por- 
tion of the social and political sys- 
tem. Christianity gives a new im- 
pulse to the whole machine. It 
breaks up customs which degrade 
and enslave pagan society. For in- 
stance, it permits nothing like the 
Hindoo casts, which withhold from 
thousands the means of knowledge, 
and fix upon the whole nation the as- 
pect of indolence, and stupidity, and 
vice. It elevates the female to her 
proper place in social life, which pa- 
ganism every where denies her. 
This one circumstance is sufficient to 
regenerate a national literature—to 
bestow upon it a soul of enchanting, 
but undefinable sentiment, by which 
it becomes, in appearance and in re- 
ality,a new creation. Christianity 
destroys that national vanity, which 
makes the civilized and even savage 
pagan despise the institutions and 
arts of every country but his own. 
Otaheite has already formed a socie- 
ty to acquire the arts of England. It 
awakens the spirit of inquiry. ‘“‘Are 
these things so??? becomes the 
question. Pagan literati must exert 
themselves to prop up their crumb- 
ling superstitions. The effects must 
be similar to those of the Reformation. 


(6) “A gloomy interval elapsed”’ 
says the Quarterly Review, “ before the 
tight gradually disseminated by Wickliffe’s 
translation of the Bible broke out in the 
flame of the Reformation. When once 
xindled, it was irresistible.”” 
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The Protestants and Catholics both 
were obliged to examine and study— 
the protestants to disprove the 
claims of the pope—the catholics for 
self defence. This gave to learning 
an impulse, which 1s still felt in eve- 
ry corner of Christendom. 

In a word, christianity enlarges 
and invigorates the human intellect. 
Paganism in all its shapes, confines 
the soul to time and sense, to matter 
and form. Christianity elevates it 
to things spiritual and_ invisible, 
to the infinite and the eternal. 

Now I say that all these general 
effects contribute to the progress of 
literature, and I claim for missions 
the honour of being the primary in- 
strument in producing such effects. 





The understanding blinded by a de- 
praved heart. 


A SERMON. 


Ern. iv. 18.—Having the under 
standing darkened, being aliena- 
ted from the life of God through 
the ignorance that 1s in them, be- 
cause of the blindness of their 


heart. 


Tus is a part of one of the most 
affecting descriptions on record,of the 
deplorable character and condition 
of men in their natural state. It was 
addressed to the saints at Ephesus, 
in order to prevent their conformity 
to the practices of the unsanctified 
Gentiles among whom they lived, 
and from whom they had been made 
to differ by distinguishing grace. 
‘¢ This I say therefore, and testify in 
the Lord, that ye henceforth walk not 
as other Gentiles walk, in the vanity 
of their mind, having the under- 
standing darkened,” &c. The 
apostle had ably preached the gos- 
pel to the impenitent Gentiles in 
Ephesus, and in many other places; 
and why did they form an unfavour- 
able opinion of it? Why did they 
not perceive its holy nature, its sal- 
utary tendency, and its divine ori- 
gin? Why did their judgment lead 
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them to reject the gospel as foolish- 
ness, and cleave with increased ea- 
gerness, to those false schemes of re- 
ligion, which it was designed to sub- 
vert and sweep from the face of the 
earthr Why did they really believe 
-hat Christ was an impostor, that the 
apostles were beside themselves, and 
that true religion consisted in the 
worship of idols? Why all these 
errors of opinion, these speculative 
mistakes, these false decisions of the 
understanding ? To all these ques- 
tions the language ot the text sup- 
plies an answer,—because of the 
blindness of their heart. ‘Their 
feelings were wrong, and these dis- 
torted their views, perverted thei 
judgment, and corrupted their opin- 
ions. The doctrine theretore, which 
we are to consider, is this: —The 
feelings of the natural heart exert a 
pernicious influence on. the under- 
standing. 

As it will be impossible ina single 
discourse, to go into’a full examina- 
tion of this truth, I shall confine my 
illustrations of it to these faculties of 
the human mind—perception, mem- 
ory, and judgment. 

1. As it regards the faculty of 
perception. This is necessary to 
every act of the understanding ; for 
without it, the intellect cannot act at 
all. But by a blinded or depraved 
heart, this eye of the mind is dim- 
med. It is not so quick to discern 
moral distinctions. ‘Thisis the reas- 
on why so many perceive no harm in 
neglecting the sanctuary, in reading 
the news of the day, and in roving 
abroad on the Sabbath; no harm in 

rofaneness, in tavern-haunting, in 
living without prayer, and in follow- 
They 


ing the multitude to do evil. 
erceive no evil in these things, not 
because the whole scope of the gospel 


does not condemn them, nor be- 
cause they are deficient in natural 
discernment; but because their de- 
praved inclination casts a blur over 
their mental eye, and thus hides from 
their view the moral deformity of 
their practice. 

Of all the heedless youths in oar 
galleries, who, by their indecorum, 
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cast contempt on the public worship 
of God, where is there one, ordinari- 
ly, that perceives any great harm in 
such conduct?) They do not retire 
from the holy place which they have 
desecrated, with their countenance 
fallen, and their eyes streaming with 
tears, in view of the insult they have 
offered to the Almighty. And this. 
because their perception is obscured 
by the influence of their unholy feel- 
ings. 

The same effect is wrought on the 
faculty of perception, when — peo- 
ple who are justly charged with ey- 
ery moral delinquency, deny it, and 
even justify their conduct. The 
world is full of instances of self-justifi- 
cation, and even when the guilt is not 
only real,but flagrant and conspicuous, 
Where have you seen two members 
of the same family engaged in bitter 
comtention, when each did not ex- 
cuse himself, and condemn the oth- 
er?) Or where have you seen two 
neighbours embroiled in a contest, 
where both were not loud in their 
own justification? Hundreds of 
lawsuits are every year brought to 
the civil tribunal; and in all cases, 
the effort of the plaintiff, and the ef 
fort of the defendant, is to make it ap- 
pear, if possible, that himself is in 
the right, and his antagonist in the 
wrong. But in all these instances, 
one, at least, of the respective con- 
tending parties, must be guilty ; and 
why does he not perceive it, and de- 
sist from the controversy? The 
blindness of his heart impairs bis vis- 
sion, and thus prevents his perceiv- 
ing what he could not but perceive, 
if he felt as he ought. 

Why does the sinner whose con- 
science gives him no uneasiness on 
account of his neglect of repentance 
and increasing stupidity, perceive no 
guilt within him, and no danger be- 
fore him? When the ambassador of 
Christ is proving to him bis lost con- 
dition, exhorting him to flee from the 
wrath to come, and pressing him 
with every motive that cau be deri- 
ved from a violated law, a neglected 
gospel, and eternal perdition,—why 
does he look upon all this as ap 
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idle tale; gaze thoughtlessly abroad 
upon the congregation; or drop his 
head, and dream perhaps, that this 
is nothing to him? Simply because 
his wicked heart puts out his eyes. 
He feels as if he were innocent, 
and therefore perceives in himself no 
guilt. He feels as if there were no 
danger, and therefore perceives none. 
The radical difficulty is in his heart, 
and the effect of it is in his percep- 
tion. 

The difficulty is the same, and the 
effect the same, with that large class 
of mankind, who, though they enjoy 
the best means of religious instruc- 
tion, have always confused notions 
of the doctrines of grace, and a confus- 
ed idea of the arguments by which 
these doctrines are substantiated. 
From time to time they hear them 
ably stated, explained and proved ; 
but instead of clearly perceiving the 
nature of the arguments, and the in- 
vincibleness of the conclusion to 
which they lead, they still re- 
main, if not in a passion, yet in 
a wilderness of darkness and con- 
fusion, and therefore settle down 
on nothing except it be on the deter- 
mination not yet to be convinced. 
Arguments are nothing to them; for 
their depraved hearts are an over- 
match for all the arguments merely, 
that Omnipotence conld produce in 
defence of truths which the carnal 
mind dislikes the more, the more 
clearly they are brought into view. 
What wonder then, that their per- 


ception of the force and authority of 


proofs is no clearer, when it is sub- 
jected to so strong an influence of op- 
posite feeling ? 

2. The feelings of the natural 
heart have a_ pernicious effect on 
another faculty of the understand- 
ing; if it be proper to call it a dis- 
tinct faculty. I mean the memory .* 
They render it less retentive of di- 
vine things. We well know how 
difficult it ordinarily is, to store the 
memories of children with hymns, 
catechisms, portions of the Bible, 
and even short pravers, without the 


* See Brown’s Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, Lect. XLI. 
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application of some powerful world- 
ly stimulus. And even such a stim- 
ulus often fails utterly of its intended 
effect. There is a child now living, 
who cannot repeat the whole of the 
Lord’s Prayer, although for seven 
years he has been taught it, almost 
daily, with parental and christian so- 
licitude. This is not owing to want 
of capacity; for he will recite to you, 
verbatim, the whole of a trifling sto- 
ry, which fills a book of more than 
twenty pages, and which was put in- 
to his hands without a desire or a 
thought of his committing it to mem- 
ory. It was not known that he 
could rehearse a single line till he 
presented himself voluntarily, to re- 
peat every sentence in the book. 
This he actually did. Why there- 
fore can he not correctly recite the 
Lords Prayer? His heart is not in 
it. His feelings, that were so inter- 
ested in the tale, are altogether 
averse to the prayer. He does not 
love prayer any better than those 
who, although grown up to manbood, 
criminally neglect to call upon their 
God. The hearts of children, as re- 
ally as the hearts of the unregenerate 
adult, are averse to God and religion. 
This is the reason why, when you 
gather them around you to teach 
them hymns or prayers, or to in- 
struct them concerning death and the 
future world, they so often come to it 
reluctantly as to a task; the reason 
why they so often appear heedless, 
and even begin to play, while you 
are pointing them to Calvary and the 
Judgment; and the reason why, 
when you dismiss them, they spring 
from you, perhaps, in raptures of 
joy, remembering little but this, that 
their periodical drudgery is once 
more over. 

As itis with children, so, in many 
respects, it is with grown people. 
A great proportion of those who cus- 
tomarily attend public worship, carry 
little or nothing away with them in 
their memories. They can remem- 
ber, indeed, whether the preacher 
was animated or dull, and whether 
his elocution was excellent or indif- 
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ferent; but what the text was, some 
of them cannot tell ;—what the sub- 
ject was, more of them do not recol- 
lect s—how it was treated, and what 
particulars were brought into view 
more of them still have forgotten. 
Nothing is permanently fixed in the 
memory, without close and steady 
attention, and with the exception of 
physical inability, which rarely hap 
pens, the only reason why every man 
is inattentive in the house of God, 
and goes away with nothing in bis 
memory is, that the feelings of his 
heart are not interested in what is 

resented to him from the sacred or- 
acles. If he loved the truths of the 
gospel, as he loves the things of this 
world, he could no more be drowsy 
and inattentive under such messages 
from the Lord, than a saint can sleep 
ot the last day, on the clouds that 
shall waft him with the Lord Jesus 
up to heaven. It is true, probably, 
of us all, that in order to remember 
divine things more perfectly, our 
hearts must be made to delight in 
them more. 

3. The other faculty of the under- 
standing which I proposed to notice 
as being injuriously affected by a de- 
praved heart, is the judgment. 

If we look abroad upon the world, 
we find that while there is but one 
true system of religious beliet, and 
but one gospel to announce that sys- 
tem, the great mass of the human 
race, even in Christendom, is divi- 
ded into a vast multitude of discord- 
ant sects, each maintaining its own 
opinions with as much confidence as 
if it had a separate gospel of its own. 
But with one and the same Bible in 
their hand, why is it that their judg- 
ments concerning its meaning are so 
widely different? It is not, as has 
been said, because men can no more 
think alike, than they can look alike. 
Our outward looks we cannot alter 
if we would ; but our opinions we 
can. For our physiognomies we are 
not accountable ; but for our moral 
sentiments we are. We are not re- 
quired to conform our features to 
any given standard ; but we are re- 
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quired to confori our faith to the 
gospel. This we are commanded, 
upon the peril of our soul, to believe 
just as it is, without our glosses, 
without fear of consequences, with- 
out hesitation. We are to believe 
the truth, which is not one thing fox 
one man, and another for another. 
Why then are the judgments ot 
mankind on religious subjects so end- 
lessly different ? Education, doubt- 
less, has some effect; and so also 
have several other circumstances. 
But generally the great cause, even 
oferrors that are venial, is obliquity 
of heart. This is emphatically true 
when the opinions are fundamentally 
erroneous. I speak of those who 
have the Bibleand otherample means 
ofinformation. It is because the 
heart loves fatal errors, that fatal er- 
rors, insuch circumstances, are em- 
braced. Does a man believe that 
live as he will, he shall finally be sa- 
ved? His wicked heart first loves 
this delusion, and then influences his 
judgment to pronounce it safe. It 
is from the same cause that argu- 
ments in favour of any falsehood, are 
judged to be so strong and conclu- 
sive by those who embrace it ; and 
that arguments in support of the op- 
posite truth, are deemed by them so 
weak, if not contemptible. Their 
moral feelings are criminally wrong. 
These produce prejudice,—preju- 
dice blinds the understanding, and 
the result is a belief of the spurious 
tenets which are inwardly relished. 
Hence the understanding, in its mor- 
al judgments, 1s made the dupe—the 
bond-slave ot a heart in rebellion 
against the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Multitudes judge it to be right to 
cast off fear and restrain prayer be- 
fore God ; to deter repentance ; to 
rest in their excuses ; and to live for 
the present as they list. ‘Every 
way of man is right in his own eyes.” 
It often happens that the boldest sin- 
ner is the least sensible of his guilt. 
‘*A deceived heart hath turned him 
aside,” that is, warped his judg- 
ment. 

A great proportion of mankind 
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have formed a favourable judgment 
of balls, and horseracing, and thea- 
tres, and other scenes of deep sensu- 
alityand sin,—all calculated to be- 
guile unstable souls, and drown men 
inperdition, And can we be ata 
loss for the cause ? ‘*A heart boiling 
with violent and vicious passions, 
sends up infatuating fumes to the 
head; and a delirious giddiness 
makes a man fall into the grossest 
mistakes, be his natural abilities 
whatthey may. An obstinate will 
fails not to blind the strongest judg- 
ment.’”* 

But we proceed to remark, 

1. That the fall of man, though it 
perverted his moral feelings, did not 
impair the strength of his understand- 
ing. There are those who maintain 
that the intellect shared largely in 
the wreck of our moral nature;—that 
all the faculties of the mind are so 
weakened as to stand in as much 
need of the special agency of the 
spirit to restore them to their origin- 
al vigour, as the natural heart does to 
bring it back to its allegiance to God; 
—in a word, that regeneration is a 
change wrought partly in the heart, 
and partly in the understanding. 
But our subject shows that there is no 
foundation for this opinion, The 
text admits, nay it affirms, that the 
understanding of natural men is dark- 
ened ; but assigns this reason for it, 
‘Because of the blindness of their 
heart.” No constitutional defect of 
the intellect is here declared, but 
only the disastrous effect which an 
unboly disposition has upon it, 
not to diminish its vigour, but to 
modify its exercise,—not to impair 
its capability of apprehending truth, 
but to interpose a mist between the 
eye and the object ;—not to lessen 
its activity, but to alter its range. 
The difficulty is not in the under- 
standing itself, but in the disposition 
Which influences it. It often hap- 
pens that the same ingenuity and 
acuteness of intellect are exhibited 


*Dr. Young’s Centaur not fabulous. 
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before conversion in, defence of er- 
ror, that are afterwards manifested 
in defence of truth. Many aman in 
the days of his infidelity, has dis- 
played quite as much mental vigour 
against the gospel, as afterwards in 
preaching the faith which once he 
destroyed. The understanding of 
the new convert, with which he con- 
templates the holy objects of his af- 
fection, is the very same understand- 
ing with which he before contempla- 
ted the holy objects of his aversion. 
As to intellect merely, he is the 
same man that he was while contend- 
ing against God and the truth,—-the 
same man, doubtless, that he would 
have been, if Adam had not sinned, 
No change can be predicated of his 
understanding but merely this modal 
change, that it is under the influence 
of a different class of moral feelings. 
The darkness of his understanding is 
not, therefore, an inherent quality. 
It is a secondary thing,—a cloud 
cast over his intellect by the opera- 
tion of his unsanctified affections. 
Only these being rectified, the cloud 
vanishes, and his mind, with no in- 
crease of powers or strength, per- 
ceives clearly those moral objects 
which his unholy feelings had veiled 
in obscurity, or clothed with contra- 
diction. 

2. We learn why the conscience 
of sinners is so often perverted, and 
sometimes rendered extinct. Con- 
science ought not to be regarded, I 
apprebend, asa distinct faculty of 
the mind. It is but the judgment 
which the understanding forms of 
moral objects, combined with cer- 
tain feelings of the soul in view of 
those objects. So far as the intel- 
lect is concerned, its perception that 
a thing is right or wrong, is of the 
same nature as its perception of any 
other truth, physical or moral. But 
the object being, in this case, of a 
moral nature, there arises immedi- 
ately upon the perception of it, a 
corresponding emotion of approba- 
tion or disapprobation. But whence 
this emotion ? Does it proceed from 
the heart? No; forif the feeling of 
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approbation towards that which is 
morally right, or of disapprobation 
towards that which is morally wrong, 
were really an exercise of the heart, 
it would follow that the hearts of the 
impenitent are holy in proportion to 
the correctness of their conscience. 
But the truth is, that the conscience 
of a sinner is never more as it should 
be, than when with a perfect con- 
viction of the excellence of the 
whole gospel, his heart contends vi- 
oiently against its doctrines, its pre- 
cepts, and its author. What then 
are the feelings which, together with 
the mental perception of the objects 
that excite them, constitute con- 
science ? They are doubtless in- 
stinctive feelings, which we cannot 
but exercise without subverting our 
moral constitution. God made us so: 
and there is no more mystery in these 
instinctive moral emotions, than 
there is in any of our instinctive phy- 
sical emotions. But we read of ‘‘an 
evil conscience,” and of a ‘defiled 
conscience;”’ that is, of a conscience 
that condemns what it should ap- 
prove, and approves what it should 
condemn. And our subject explains 
the cause. The blindness of the 
heart darkens the understanding. 
The heart, in Jove with certain sin- 
ful courses, influences the mind to 
perceive little or no harm in follow- 
ing them; or, in love with certain 
sentiments less galling to human 
pride than the doctrines of the cross, 
brings over the understanding on the 
side of cor.upt feeling 5; thus blind- 
ing it to all perceptions of error in 
the heresies which are embraced, 
and toall perception of truth in the 
holy doctrines which are rejected. 
How is it that you see many a per- 
son once exemplary in his conduct, 
and accurate in his views of moral 
propriety, now plunging deep into 
vice, defending his evil habits with- 
out a blush, and even boasting that 
he has risen superior to the prejudi- 
ces of the nursery, and the narrow 
views of a puritanical education P 
His conscience is perverted. It is 
really as he says. His views of 
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truth and duty are altered. Butthe 
change is to be imputed to the de. 
praved affections ofhis heart. Once 
the instinctive emotions of abhor. 
rence and dread, would have arisen 
in his soul at the thought of the sin- 
ful pleasures in which he now indul- 
ges without remorse, and, perhaps, 
with much self approbation. Nor igs 
it wonderful that those instinctive 
feelings should cease when the other 
portion of what was once a good con- 
science Is no more, viz. a right in- 
tellectual perception of the sin and 
shame of vice. 

3. We see why the ample reli- 
gious instruction which is enjoyed in 
this Christian land, produces so little 
effect upon the speculative views of 
so great a proportion of the people. 
It is because the enlightening tenden- 
cy of this instruction, is counteract- 
ed by feelings of indifference or of 
aversion. The Bible is open 
and plain, and full, on all the 
points necessary or useful to be 
believed ; and many are the ambas- 
sadors of Christ who are laboring te 
develope, explain, and enforce those 
points. And yet how many are there 
whohaveenjoyed these means of lear- 
ning its doctrines, for twenty years, 
if not half a century, but have not 
brought their creed so much as into 
the neighbourhood of many a truth 
that lies at the foundation of the gos- 
pel? Almost every minister of 
Christ has hearers in his congrega- 
tion, through whose firm prejudices 
he can have little more hope of opes- 
ing a way for the entrance of truth 
into their understandings, than he 
has of regenerating their affections 
by his own power. And why? 
They are ‘ slow of heart to believe.’ 
Their heart stands on guard to de- 
fend the whole territory of their in- 
tellect against the incursion of truth. 

4. The opposers of the humbling 
doctrines of grace, ought to be dis- 
trustful of their own reasonings 
against them. Great is the host of 
those who indulge in perverse dispu- 
tings against the things that they un- 
derstand not. But both the fact 
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that they do not understand the ho- 
ly doctrines which they oppose, and 
the cause of that fact, ought to re- 
press all their violent speeches against 
them. First, as to the fact. This 
they in many instances openly avow. 
They are often heard to say, We do 
not understand these doctrines ; and 
our ministers, after all their sermons 
and arguments, quotations and illus- 
trations, leave us as much in the 
dark as ever. But does it become 
them to oppose what, by their own 
confession, they do not understand P 
With what propriety could they con- 
trovert the philosophical doctrines of 
Zeno, Plato, or Aristotle, when, per- 
haps, not one of them out of fifty 
knows the import of those doctrines ¢ 
Nothing can be more absurd than an 
attempt to reasen against that which 
lies beyond the circle of our present 
knowledge. But it is quite as pre- 
posterous for sinners to argue against 
the doctrinesof the gospel, in regard 
to which so many of them are in the 
dark, as it would be to oppose the 
doctrines of astronomy, chemistry, 
and the ancient philosophy, with 
which the vast majority of them have 
no acquaintance. Thus the fact of 
their having the understanding dark- 
ened, and much more the cause of it, 
which is the blindness of their heart, 
ought, even in their own estimation, 
to stamp doubtfulness and impertin- 
ence on the best of their reasonings 
against unpalatable truth. 

5. Christian charity has its limits. 
For as the primary cause of error 
in the understanding, is blindness or 
depravity of heart, it is clear that ev- 
ery man’s heart is wrong, who, while 
he possesses the means ofirformation, 
discards all, or the most important 
truths of the gospel. It would be alto- 
gether superfluous to allude to the De- 
ist, were it not pretended by some pro- 
fessing to be christians, that there 
is great hope of his salvation, if he 
be correct in his deportment, and 
Conscientious in his infidelity. But 
how can his heart be right in the 
sight of God, when, by renouncing 
the Scriptures, he casts away from 


him the only information vouchsafed 
tous concerning either the nature, 
the method, the terms, or the possi- 
bility, of human salvation? What 
though his outward conduct be de- 
cent? It isthe decency of selfishness, 
or of hypocrisy. What though he 
be conscientious in his principles ? 
It is the conscientiousness of rebel- 
lion against Heaven. ‘* He,” ob- 
serves Dr. Young, “who continues 
a Deist in a land enlightened by the 
gospel, must be wanting in goodness, 
or reason,—must be either criminal 
or dull.”’ He is both. He is dull, 
as ‘“‘ having the understanding dar- 
kened” most fatally; and criminal 
to the last degree, in being volunta- 
rily the subject of that blindness of 
heart which has produced this disas- 
trous effect. To extend our charity 
{osuch a man, would be virtually re- 
nouncing the Bible ourse!ves. It 
may be attended with some difficul- 
ty, to determine what those truths 
are, without a belief of all which, no 
one canbe a true christian; yet that 
there are fundamental doctrines, of 
which the denial of any one ensures 
the perdition of the soul, is unques- 
tionably evident. Some of these, 
however, are obvious: as the exist- 
ence of God, without which there 
could be no such thing as religion ;— 
the corruption of human nature, with- 
out which no atonement could be 
needed; and the divinity of Christ, 
without which no atonement could 
have been made by him. He him- 
self said, ‘‘ If ye believe not that | 
am he,’’—and who was he? Was he 
God ?—was he man?r—or was he 
both ?—** If ye believe not that I 
am he, ye shall die in your sins.’’ 
The understanding of no well-in- 
formed man can be brought to dis- 
card the divinity of Him who is 
God over all,’ by any other in- 
fluence than that of his own wicked 
heart, which is too proud to brook, 
not this doctrine only, but also the 
other humbling truths of the gospel, 
that are connected with it. That, 
therefore, is not christian charity, 
which draws him within its limits. 
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That some degree of error in the un- 
derstanding is compatible with grace 
in the heart, is readily admitted. 
But when the whole, or nearly the 
whole group of doctrines which con- 
stitute the peculiarity and glory of 
the gospel, are rejected, we are to 
believe that the rejection is caused 
by the feelings of a graceless heart. 

6. Our subject suggests one very 
important reason why repentance is 
made, throughout the New-Testa- 
ment, the first duty of a sinner. And 
itis this, that as repentance preemi- 
nently involves regeneration, and is 
the first feeling or exercise of a new 
heart, it removes the blindness of the 
natural heart, which before darkened 
the understanding. In other words, 
it crucifies the pride and the obstina- 
cy, which had obstructed the proper 
exercise of the intellect, by obscuring 
or distorting its views of spiritual ob- 
jects. Were the hearts ot sinners at 
the time of this change completely 
sanctified, the great evil which now 
lies at the bottom of all their specula- 
tive errors in regard tothe doctrines 
of grace, would be utterly removed. 
But even the partial change which re- 
pentance involves, ordinarily effects 
a wonderful liberation of the under- 
standing from the blinding influence 
of depraved affections. See the mas- 
culine intellect of Thomas Scott rap- 
idly yielding its prejudices, and at 
last lying prostrate before the majes- 
ty and holiness of doctrines in which 
he before perceived nothing but defor- 
mity and odiousness. The blindness 
of his heart being removed, the dark- 
ness of his understanding fled away. 
He had an bumble temper, and then 
he had correct opinions. Nor is 
he a solitary instance. We have seen 
many a sinner who had been brought 
up and confirmed in error, but who, 
upon experiencing this moral change, 
has effectually counteracted all the 
influence of his education, former as- 
sociations and habits of thinking, and 
bowed his whole intellect to the au- 
thority of traths which he had long 
distorted and despised. We always 
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witness more or less of these happy 
effects on the understanding, in the 
case of those once unorthodox sip. 
ners, who afterwards give unequivo. 
cal evidence of a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit. Atleast, there is a 
diminution of prejudice, an_ increase 
of candour, a direct rejection of some 
errors, a happy modification of others, 
and a clearer insight into the very 
few doctrines to which the remaining 
influence of education or other cau- 
ses, does not perhaps, permit them as 
yet, to give their unqualified assent. 
There are many reasons why evan- 
gelical repentance is the first duty of 
the unregenerate. But if there were 
none but this, that it preeminently 
involves a new heart and removes the 
unholy feelings which prevent the en- 
trance of truth into the understand- 
ing ; this alone would be a sufficient, 
because an infinitely weighty, rea- 
son. 

Again: Too much pains cannot be 
taken to instil correct religious prin- 
ciples into the minds of children and 
youth. The maxim that the young 
are to be left to form their own opin- 
jons on moral subjects, lest the 
should be biassed, and fall into the 
prejudices of their ancestors, is a 
maxim of infidels. But in proclaim- 
ing itso eagerly, they hold out false 
colours to the world. For they gen- 
erally begin betimes, to prejudice the 
minds of their offspring against the 
holy verities of the Bible, and in fa- 
vour of their own pernicious dogmas. 
But the maxim, whether they adhere 
to it or not, is of dangerous tendency, 
and, therefore, false. We need not 
give children a religious education, 
to lay them under what is thus insid- 
iously termed a prejudice. They 
are already biassed. The natural 
state of their hearts has just the effect 
of a powerful prejudice against the 
fundamental principles of godliness. 
So that were they left entirely to 
themselves, it is morally certain that 
their religious sentiments, if they for- 
med any, would be accordant with 
heir inclinations, and therefore at 
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war with the grand features of the 
gospel. But since there are innume- 
rable errors of the understanding, 
which, being engendered by a wrong 
state of feeling, prove that the heart 
is not right in the sight of God, how 
vastly important is it to forestal the 
evil by timely instruction ! This is 
the more necessary, as it is difficult 
to dislodge erroneous principles from 
the mind, when once it has embraced 
them. It is difficult, because they 
are congenial to the disposition : be- 
cause all associations of the mind are 
hard to be broken ; because the 
young, as well as the old, are in a 
great proportion of instances, too 
proud to change their sentiments ; 
and because, when the attempt ts 
made to show them the unsoundness 
of their principles, they are inclined, 
as it were instinctively, to stand on 
the defensive : and the result ordina- 
rily is a firmer adherence to their er- 
rors. 

It should be remarked also, that 
the young need to be well instructed 
in the scriptures as a means of re- 
forming their hearts ; for if they are 
ever renewed, it must be by the in- 
strumentality of truth. Hence one 
apostle observes, ‘‘ of his own will 
begat he us with the word of truth;” 
and another, ** being born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorrupt- 
ible, by the word of God, which liv- 
eth and abideth for ever.” And the 
prayer of Christ was, *‘ sanctify them 
through thy truth ; thy word its 
truth.” But men can be renewed 
and sanctified by means of the truth, 
only as it is received into their un- 
derstandings. What hope can there 
be then, of the conversion of chil- 
dren, if no pains have been taken 
to instil the principles of the gospel 
into their minds ? or the conversion 
of youth, if through a culpably de- 
fective education, their minds are 
left unenlightened by that word of 
truth which is the only means of sanc- 
tification ? O ye parents, guardians, 
ministers, instructors of schools ;— 
all ye who are employed in ‘ teach- 


ing the young idea how to shoot ;” 
if you hope or desire the salvation 
of the immortals committed to your 
care, you cannot be tooearly, or too 
diligent, in ** teaching them which 
be the first principles of the oracles 
of God.” 

Lastly, it is obvious, my brethren, 
what are the emotions which ought 
ever to possess our breasts. Cher- 
ishing as we do, the belief that the 
blindness of our hearts, and the con- 
sequent darkness of our understand- 
ings, have in some good degree been 
removed, how great and how con- 
stant ought to be our humility, our 
gratitude and love? Thetime was, 
when our perception, memory, judg- 
ment, and other noble powers of 
mind, were, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, blinded, perverted, prostituted. 
We perceived little of the truths of 
the gospel, and even what we saw, 
did not comfort and delight us. Our 
recollection of what we heard con- 
cerning them from the desk, was re- 
luctant, unfrequent, and imperfect. 
And the judgment which we passed 
upon them, was often rash and false. 
We received not the things of the 
spirit of God ; for they were fool- 
ishness unto us. Such sermons as 
are now light and joy tous, were then 
painful to our feelings, and dark to 
our understandings. We dared to 
reason openly or secretly against the 
character, the government, and the 
gospel, of God ; and in many instances 
did not distrust our vain reasonings. 
We excused our neglect of duty, and 
were not aware that our excuses on- 
ly increas =d our guilt. We were then 
ourselves, just what we now, with 
painful emotions, see so many oth- 
ers to be, blind in heart, dull in mor- 
al apprehensions, and nigh unto 
cursing. O for everlasting humil- 
jation under a sense of our former 
state ef degradation and guilt ; and 
for everlasting thankfulness to the 
Saviour who, we trust, has partially 
removed our spiritual blindness, and 
in a measure liberated our intejlec- 
tual powers form moral thraldom. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
Lay Presbyters—No. VI. 


Tue genuineness of the epistles 
ascribed to Ignatius, has been con- 
troverted,(a) and the third century 
assigned them. Those to the church- 
es at Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, 
Rome, Philadelphia, and Smyrna, 
and another to Polycarp, seven only, 
out of fifteen, are now thought to 
claim any attention. 

That parochial episcopacy which 
they inculcate, even to indiscretion, 
determines them, at the earliest, to 
the third century, when the rposolwe, 
or presiding elder, had monopolized 
the name bishop; and the tacit 
concession of their scriptural title 
had produced a partial surrender of 
the episcopal authority of presbyters, 
under the plausible pretext of secur- 
ing the honor and peace of the 
church. But these epistles discover 
only a diversity in degree, not order; 
same change in government, none in 
ordination. They were individual 
churches, in each of which there 
were a bishop, of less power than a 
modern pastor, a presbytery, and 
deacons. 

The letter to the Ephesians repre- 
sents them convening, ¢%1 To auto, 
unto the same place, at the same 
time, or for the same purpose, as a 
single church. Their bishop, Ones- 
imus, was, in the impious language 
of the letter, to be respected as the 
Lord himself, *‘ wo aurov tov Kugtov 
dei reooSBarerew.” Their presbytery 
was worthy of God! imwy reece Rure- 
giov rou bcou agiov; and if that duty 
be chiefly important which is most 
enjoined in these letters, the rever- 
ence of God must give place to cleri- 
cal aggrandize ment. 

The uniform representation of a 
bishop, presyters, and deacons 3 in 
a single church accords with the 
state of things in this century. The 
observation, that 7 27s good to teach, 
if the teacher practices accordingly, 
directed to the Ephesian christians, 


(a) Ante, Vol. V. 393. 


Lay Presbyters. 


[Marcu, 


in the absence of their bishop, im- 
plies that the presbyters were teach- 
ers; and is corroborated by the 
commendation of the szlence of their 
bishop, ‘‘ ovyuwla ensitxorov,” other- 
wise culpable. An inculcation of 
obedience to the bishop and presbyte- 
TY, EIS TO UMAXKOUEW UMAS Tur EMISTKOTs) 
xor Tu) weecSurseiw, however singular 
it would have appeared in the age of 
the martyr, discovers in such a wri- 
ter the necessity of yielding to the 
public notoriety of the sameness o! 
the order, even at the period of the 
forgery. 

The church of Magnesia, in Asia, 
is also represented as a single congre- 
gation, worshipping in one place, 
and by one supplication. In language 
approaching profaneness, this letter 
describes Damas, who was in danger 
of being despised on account either 
of youth or stature,as the bishop presi- 
ding in the place of God, rpoxadnys- 
vou Tou Emitxowou £1¢ Torov Oéov; the 
presbyters, in place of a session of 
apostles, twv apecBurepwv eg Tomov 
Guvedpiou Tw arodloAwv; and the dea- 
cons, as entrusted with the service 
of Jesus Christ, tuv draxovwy reni- 
Tevpévey Osaxovieeyv Ingou Xpiolov. The 
word spoxadywevou is, literally, occu- 
pying the first seat, which, being of 
the same kind with that of the pres- 
byters who sat with him, implies that 
their order was the same.  Asaxoviay, 
though rendered ministry, is no 
stronger than diaxovos. If these pres- 
byters were successors of the apos- 
tles, and the pastor denominated the 
bishop, and compared to God him- 
self, was of the same order, they were 
notlaymen. At Tralles, the church 
were advised, in the language of mod- 
ern idolatry, to respect the deacons, 
diaxovoug, and the bishop even as Je- 
sus Christ, who is the Son of the Fa- 
ther, we Indouv Xpitlov we xa rov exid- 
xomov, ovTa ‘uiov rou Ilalpos, and the 
presbyters as a council of God, and 
a college of Apostles, rovs 6¢ xpetBu- 
TEpous ws Cuvedpiov gov, xos Cuvdstwov 
arotlonwy. He that, without the 
bishop, presbytery and deacons, does 
any thing, wpaddwyv ri, is not pure in 
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his conscience. It becomes you, ev- 
ery individual, and especially the 
resbyters, to cherish, avavyxew, the 
bishop, to the honor of the Father of 
Jesus Christ, and of the Apostles. 
After the valediction, subjection to 
the bishop, as by command, wes rn &v- 
roan, 18 enjoined, and in like man- 
ner also to the presbytery. This, in 
like manner, opowws xo Tw, weed Bure- 
piw,, discovers that the presbytery 
were not included in the darolaccous- 
voi, or subjection to the bishop, as 
were the people to the bishop and 
presbytery : another proof that the 
presbyters were not laymen. 

The letter to the church at Rome, 
dated at Smyrna, is a violation of the 
sixth precept of the law, representing 
it to be easy for them to do what they 
pleased, ‘upsv yap evxepes soli ‘o bcAele 
romeo, but injurious to him, if they 
should spare him. He was sure of 
death,if they would consent. This let- 
ter bears little resemblance, except in 
weakness, to the rest; and was prob- 
ably the work of some third Ignatius. 

The letter to the church at Phila- 
delphia, in Asia proper, from Troas, 
may be imputed to the writer of the 
three first. It represents Ignatius to 
have spoken in the church at Phila- 
delphia, with a great voice, rw eaic- 
KOT W) mpoceyele, KOs TH) © pec Sus epiu) KOs 
dsaxovoig, adhere to the bishop, the 
presbytery and the deacons. It was 
thought that he had foreseen a divis- 
ion of the people, but he calls God ta 
witness, that the Spirit spuke, To 0s 
mveuwa Exnpudcsv, saying thesc things: 
‘“ Do nothing without your bishop, 
Sc.” eyo rade; yupis rou exsxomou 
undev woere, &c. Che position is 
unsound, the inspiration at best a de- 
lusion, and the oath a falsehood, of all 
which the pious Ignatius was proba- 
bly clear. But we are concerned at 
present only with the fact, that there 
were at the period of this forgery, no 
lay elders. 

The letter to the church at Smyr- 
na, from Troas, resembles the last 
and the three first. This church 
was also a sinyle assembly, oou av 
Down ‘o Emituomwos, Exes To WANbog EOTu, 


wheresoever the bishop may appear, 
there let the multitude be. ‘The same 
extravagant comparisons are here re- 
iterated; ‘* Let all follow the bishop, 
as Jesus Christ does the father, and 
the presbytery as apostles; and let 
them reverence the deacons, as the 
commandinent of God. Let that 
eucharist be accounted valid, which 
is by the bishop, or by him whom he 
shall appoint, exewn BeBoia evyapiole 
nyeicbw, n vO Tov ETITxoToY oVTH, H W 
av evlog emitpe yn. Whilst this dele- 


gation of authority shows the late: 


period of the letter, it equally evinces. 
that the presbyters of the third cen- 
tury were not laymen. ‘‘J¢t is not 
lawful, ovx sov cals, without the bish- 
op, to baptize, or ayanny roses, cele- 
brate the feast.” It the duties which 
are he:e supposed to be legalized by 
the bishop, be baptism and the eu- 
charist, presbyters, not laymen, must 
have been prohibited. ‘The prohi- 
bition supposes an antecedert con- 
trary practice; and the power of the 
bishop, hereby gained, resulted from 
a restraint imposed upon presbyters, 
under the pretext of securing peace. 
They were not, however, reduced to 
laymen, nor have they been at any 
subsequent period. 

The letter directed to Polycarp, 
from Troas, resembles the rest, ex- 
cept that to the Romans; yet, has 
been doubted by some who have re- 
ceived the other six. If Polycarp 
could have had a personal acquaint- 
ance with every man in his charge, 
THIS KATA aVOA—Dadr<él, he was scarce- 
ly a.diocesan. After enjoining him 
to let nothing be done without his 
consent, **Myosv aveu yvuns Cov Yb 
vetdw, turning to the people, the cun- 
ning writer says, attend to the bishop, 
that God also muy to you, tw) Exiexo- 
To) Tpoteyers, wa xaos 6 beog ‘usw. TT 
will be the surety, soul for soul, of 
them that subniit to the bishop, pres- 
byters and deacons, avirbuxov eyw 
TWV UMOTATHOMEVWY TH) EMITKXOTW, TPsC- 
Gurspoig, diaxovaig. This is not too 
much to be expected of the real au- 
thor. All the relevant passages’ have 
not been quoted, but nothing has been 
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discovered in these letters, either of 
diocesan superiority, or of lay elder- 
ship. Nevertheless, an indiscreet 
zeal to enhance the power of bishops, 
and to depreciate the authority of 
presbyters, appears in all, except 
that to the Romans. 

At the period of these letters, it is 
plain, that bishops, in nothing, differ- 
ed from pastors of churches, or con- 
gregational bishops; except, that 
there still remained in all the church- 
es, presbyters who preached, and 
might, with the bishop’s usurped 
permission, perferm the other ordi- 
nances; and nothing has appeared 
in these letters, or any other writings 
hitherto examined, to show, or even 
found a suspicion, that there ever had 
been more than one ordinary preach- 
ing office. Also, nota solitary fact 
or circumstance has occurred in these 
letters, or prior to the third century, 
which furnishes even tne idea of a 
lay presbyter. Those who are ac- 
customed to argue conclusively from 
them, that no diversity existed in the 
ordination of preachers, ought also to 
discern, that this circumstance Its 
equally decisive against the existence 
of lay presbyters at that period, and 
corroborates the allegation of a total 
defect of such aa ordination, either 
by precept or example in the Sacred 
Scriptures. aes Fs 


er 


A Postscript to * Philo-Ignatius.’ (a) 
This signature is an assumption of 
that, which the writer aims to estab- 
lish ; and unjust in the eyes of those, 
who deem the letters vindicated, a 
blot upon the memory of the pious 
martyr. ‘That they are ancieut ts un- 
questionable; if P. f. can show them 
to be genuine, or disclose ancient 
proofs of the Martyrology, he will do 
a public service. The burden of 
proving lies upon the affirmative ; 
facts only, vot opinions are admissi- 
ble. Proofs later than the third cen- 
tury, in which their subject matter 
appears to place them, are of no a- 
vail, except as to their Arian and 
Athanasian interpolations. 


(a) Gospel Advocate, Vol. III, No. I, 


[ Marcu. 


That Eusebius represents Ignatius 
as passing through Asia on his way 
to martyrdom at Rome, was alleged 
by W. Tothis P. I. has_ politely 
answered ; ‘‘ Eusebius in truth as- 
serts no such thing.” The first issue 
is theretore upon the words—** ry 
dv Adiag avaxousdny rorouwevos.” (b) 

P. I. has observed ‘* Avaxousdy 
means according to Suidas, the same 
as avayodn, emavodog avapopa. The 
word is used in speaking of the trans- 
portation of a dead body from one 
sepulchre to another, from a field of 
battle to interment. See 2. Macc. 
xii, 39. EgexousZelo, a word of the 
same origin is used in Luke, vii, 12. 
of the son of the widow of Nain, 
who was carried out for burial. The 
idea, then conveyed by this express- 
ive word, is that of carrying away 
without any will of the person car- 
ried.”’ 

If the three synonymes _ brought 
from Suidas, be correct, to which 
Hesychius adds avaywyn, then avaxo- 
vs0n must signify the very reverse of 
carrying away, a return. But, 
“6 eFexousCero, a word of the same ori- 
gin is —carried out”. And rightly, 
tor ex and ava, in composition, have 
opposite meanings. Another proof 
is brought from 2. Macc. xil, 39, 
where avaxoustacbas is used for ‘* the 
transportation of dead bodies”. lt 
is a mistake, it is there used for the 
bringing the dead bodies to be buri- 
ed; otherwise exxopicacdéas would 
have been adopted, as in Luke. Ko- 
wi2wis to bear, ex is away, exxousZw is 
to bear away, and exxousdy, like &x- 
poga, is transportation or a carrying 
away. On the contrary, avais re in 
composition ; avaxowiZw is to bring 
back, or return ; and avaxousdy a re- 
turn; as Suidas has shewn. By 
what authority P. 1. could affirm, that 
avaxousdn signifies a * carrying away 
without any will of the person car- 
ried remains for him to discover. He 
kuew, that auvaxousdn means care or a 


(») Euseb. lib. III, c. 36. Vide Necephor. 
lib III, c. XIX.—was rosvey derpesos dE Arias 
saved] ardaroue Tous gpcupac—** et Asial 
cum firma mil.tum custodia peragrans.’ 
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carrying ; that éx signifies away, and 
ava, the opposite. How he could 
represent avaxouson the same as &xxo- 
yuidn, a Carrying away, his claim of 
‘« learning and experience,” requires 
him to develope. In xouew, curo, the 
will of the agent is implied. But if 
he could elicit from avaxousdn the idea 
of ‘‘ without any will of the person 
carried,” he would depart from the 
synonymes he has brought ‘rom Sui- 
das ; oppose the letters he wishes to 
establish, which assert the martyr’s 
willingness ; and contradict wooupe- 
vos, Which expresses the reverse. 

W. imagines that sxxousdy and ava- 
xowson were words commonly used, 
for going from and returning to the 
capital, especially on those public 
roads. which were made from Rome 
into the provinces. But he was 
‘‘ misled by trusting to the Latin 
translation of Valesius, which is, 
cum per Asiam cluctaretur. This, in 
his zeal to find out an inconsistency, 
he thought could mean nothing else, 
than an overland journey. Ifhe had 
looked at the ancient translation by 
Rufinus, he would have found this 
very passage thus rendered, cum per 
Asiam sub custodia navigaret.” 

P. I. concluding, what indeed is too 
true, that W. isa ‘‘ novice,” sports 
with him; as if wosoujevos, was navi- 
garet, andan object, rnv avaxowsdny, 
equivalent unto ex custodia, a circum- 
stance. P.1. has been himself se- 
duced, and as those who fall into bad 
company have a heart ready for it, 
so he has been too anxious to make 
this passage express’ sailing. If a 
thousand such critics as Philo-Igna- 
tius, and Rufinus should. render nv 
avaxousonvy mosouwevosg by ex custodia 
navigaret, there would be no defect 
of ‘modesty,’ in smiling at their 
acumen. 

It is further observed by the au- 
thor in the ** Gospel Advocate;”’ 
‘‘An examination of a map would 
show at once, why Eusebius used the 
expression, 6? Acias. Instead of go- 
ing straight from Antioch through the 
Mediterranean to Italy, which would 
have been the most direct and ordi- 


Vor. VI.—No. 3. 17 
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nary course, the Martyr was con- 
veyed dr Agias, by the way of Asia 
Minor.” ** The Martyrology—spe- 
cifies that Ignatius went by water 
from Seleucia to Neapolis, touching 
only at the several places mentioned 
in Asia Minor.” ‘* Learned” men 
sometimes presume too much upon 
the “ ignorance” of others. A great 
circle passing through Autioch to the 
capital of the empire, varies little 
from the ancient Roman way, through 
what is now called Asia Minor, to 
Pergamus ; and from the road from 
Neapolis by Thessalonica to the 
Adriatic, opposite Brundusium; and 
from the Appian way, which passed 
directly to the Amphitheatre. Any 
course by sea from Antioch to Rome 
will deviate from the line mentioned, 
by a perpendicular distance, not less 
than three or four times longer, than 
any one from any part of the route 
throughAsia, by Neapolis, Thessalon- 
ica and Brundusium. If it were 
worth the effort to controvert the as- 
sertion, that sailing was then the 
‘* ordinary’’ mode, it can be evinced 
equally incorrect. ' 

That the pious Ignatius was sent 
by ‘Trajan to Rome in some manner, 
and died a martyr there, we will not 
dispute. That these forgeries exist- 
ed, when Eusebius wrote, is credible, 
but to what interpolations they were 
afterwards subjected, is not known. 
A suggestion of a possibility that the 
larger were those which Eusebius 
had seen, induced P. I. to exhibit 
comparisons of the three quotations 
in that versatile historian. The first 
hé has judged unimportant. The se- 
cond is five-to one against him, upon 
his own shewing. With regard to 
the third. itis enough to say: if Eu- 
sebius had the larger ones before 
him, he omitted only what was in the 
Scriptures, and sufficiently known. 
Also, it is not to be supposed, that if 
the smaller were last made, the 
abridger would have veutured to de- 
viate from the then most public his- 
torian in the Christian world. The 
same reason also operates with equal 
force to show, that the larger were 
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prior to Eusebius; at least in that 
passage, for a wary interpolator must 
have feared the variance. 

Whether the Arian or Athanasian 
set, or the original forger:es, were 
seen by Constantine’s historian, it is 
impossible to tell. P. 1. thinks their 
genuineness ‘‘long ago settled by the 
judgment of the learned world.”” On 
the contrary Dr. Priestly alleges ; 
‘“that the genuineness of them is not 
only very much doubted, but gener- 
ally given up by the learned.”’* Both 
have erred, for the history of the 
dispute will show, it is still subjudice. 
But an appeal to opinions is worse 
than vain ; facts must decide. 

The imbecility of W. should have 
saved him from thecharge of enmity 
against episcopacy. If by that name, 
P. I. intends a denomination, W. be- 
lieves it a part of the body of Christ, 
and to continue till He comes; it 
has his daily prayers: if a class of 
professing Christians, many of these 
are his best and most beloved friends, 
with whom he mixes before the 
throne of grace : if the diocesan form 
of government, W. wishes every one 
to follow it, who chooses, and prom- 
ises to do so himself, if P. I. will 
show even probability for its exis- 
tence in the New Testament, or the 
two first centuries. 

The object of these numbers is to 
counteract an episcopacy, industri- 
ously, but not always ingenuously, 
propagated in his own denomination; 
with which the letters of the Pseudo- 
Ignatius have a closer affinity, than 
with that which is diocesan ; against 
the early existence of which, they 
are a standing monument. 


J.P. W. 


*Schroeckh,the most distinguished of the 
modern ecclesiasticul historians of Germa- 
ny,not only asserts that the genuineness of 
the larger Epistles of Ignatius has receiv- 
ed very little support from the learned, 
but plainly intimates an opinion that the 
smaller, ifnot a forgery, have been inter- 
polated. Inhis epitome, he says, **appa- 
ruit tandem, etiam breviores earum, nisi 
ab alio scriptas, at certe interpolatas esse 
in gratiam episcoporum.”— Ed, 


{Mancy, 
For the Christian Spectator. 
Doinc Goop. 


At no period since that in which 
Christianity was first spread through 
the world, has there been so much 
done for the benefit of mankind as at 
the present. In almost every peri- 
odical work, and news paper, and 
Report in circulation, the number 
and variety of which far exceed enu- 
meration, it is gratifying to notice in 
how many, and in what new and di- 
versified ways, persons of all classes 
and all ages are employed in doing 
good. Rich men are bringing of 
their abundance, and the poor their 
mite, to the fund consecrated to the 
‘¢ claims of six hundred millions,” 
and princes and their subjects are 
united, with a common Zeal, in pro- 
moting the great objects of christian 
enterprize. We hear of the * cause 
of the Bible,” with its national Insti- 
tutions, and its multitude of auxilia- 
ries ;—we hear of the cause of ** Mis- 
sions,” with their numerous stations 
in heathen lands, planted like bea- 
cons on the dark coasts ofSatan’s em- 
pire ;—we hear of Sabbath School 
Unions, training up a generation to 
sustain the immense weight of re- 
sponsibility which the efforts of the 
present age will throw upon it ;—we 
hear of the cause of Education, the 
cause of Seamen, of the Jews, the At- 
ricans &c.—terms peculiar to the vo- 
cabulary of modern benevolence, 
and of so recent date that they strike 
the ear of age with a kind of novelty 
and surprize. Statesmen too, seem 
tu be exerting themselves to do away 
the political evils which have existed 
in the world, and where their official 
influence cannot reach the oppressed, 
are lending them the aid of their o- 
pinion and their sympathies. In 
ways more numerous than can be 
specified, the wise and benevolent 
part of mankind are actively engaged 
in doing good. And it is pleasant to 
look on this complex machinery mo- 
ving in harmony and with increasing 
energy, for the accomplishment of the 
same object,—-the glory of God and 
the happiness of man. 
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_ These operations are fast giving to 
the world a new aspect, and creating 
for it, if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
pression, a new atmosphere. It is 
our happy lot to breathe this atmos- 
phere ; and to inhale—if our spirits 
be not too dull and earthly to feel its 
influence,—the animationand strength 
it imparts, in the cause of benevo- 
lence. Who, then that will but open 
his eyes, and look abroad, and see 
what is doing, and what yet remains 
to be done, to raise ruined men from 
their miseries, can continue znactive 
—can refrain from doing some good, 
in some way, to his fellow beings?>— 
What, in such times as the present, 
must be the feelings, the enjoyments, 
of the selfish, or the mere loungers in 
society, who live to themselves only, 
who have no sympathies for the mis- 
erable, and do nothing for their re- 
hief? 

What also. must be the final ac- 
count of such men? If it be a privi- 
lege tolive in this age of benevolence, 
rather than in an age of apathy, it is 
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a privilege which imposes peculiar 
obligations of gratitude and duty. 
To whom much is given, of them 
much will be required. While the 
Christian world slept on the subject 
of evangelizing the heathen, we were 
less frequently and less forcibly re- 
minded of the superior blessings of 
the gospel. But ** the times of this 
ignorance” have passed away ; and 
the same efforts which are now dis- 
closing to our view the gloomy con- 
dition of those whosit ‘‘ in darkness,” 
discover to us the blessedness of the 
light which we enjoy, and the magni- 
tude of the obligations it confers up- 
onus. Who then, will manitest a 
grateful sense of the privileges he 
enjoys ; and hope to meet the ap- 
probation of him who will hereafter 
distinguish between those who have 
‘** gathered with him” and those who 
have ** scattered abroad’’,—let him 


imbibe the spirit of the age, and ‘‘ for- 
get not to do good; for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.” 


Q, 





ee 


Miscellaneous. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On ExTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING. 


Verbaque provisam rem non invita 
sequentur. 

The age in which we live is justly 
styled the age of religious action. 
Christians, and especially christian 
ministers, of almost every denomina- 
tion, are awake to a proper sense of 
their duty; and many are seeking 
how they can exert their talents most 
usefully —how they can most effectu- 
ally serve the interests of the great 
and the good cause. At such a sea- 
son, surely the enquiry ‘ How can I 
best deliver the divine message ?’ 
canuot but be interesting to every 
minister of the gospel. On this ac- 
count, I have thought that a few re- 
marks on the subject of Extempora- 
neous Preaching might not be unin- 





teresting to the readers of the Chris- 
tian Spectator. If the ground taken 
is untenable, and the sentiments ad- 
vanced are erroneous,—l1 shall be 
glad to be corrected, and hope it will 
be done with the same frankness and 
candour with which I have endeav- 
oured to express my own views. 

I wish to remark in the commence- 
ment of this article, in order to pre- 
vent misapprehension, that in the 
use of the term ‘ Extemporaneous,’ 
I have respect exclusively to the dan- 


guage of the speaker; and that when 


dwelling on the advantages of ‘ Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching,’ I always 
refer of course to that kind of preach- 
ing which is in the highest degree 


premeditated asto the matter and ar- 


rangement, while it-is extemporane- 
ous only as to the words employed, 
as to the structure of the sentences 
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and sometimes as to the imagery used 
for the purpose of illustration. It is 
under ordinary circumstances, the 
height of presumption in any man to 
intrude himself upon the attention of 
an intelligent assembly without prop- 
er preparation, and thus to occupy 
their time in listening to his crude 
off-hand effusions. Respect for his 
audience should prevent his attempt- 
ing this. They have a right to de- 
mand that he who solicits their at- 
tention, shall have first well weighed 
what he is about to say. More than 
all this, in the case of the preacher, 
God will require at his hand the dil- 
igent use and employment of the tal- 
ents entrusted to him. In point of 
thought and method, his discourses 
should always be emphatically ‘ beat- 
en oil.’ The whole ground should 
previously be patiently explored, the 
materials industriously collected and 
well examined, and then put together 
with care and skill. This being 
done, what I contend for is, I repeat, 
that the speaker should now trust to 
the excitement and the circumstances 
existing at the time of the delivery of 
the discourse, for the drapery in 
which to present his thoughts, for 
the structure of his sentences, and 
usually for the imagery by which to 
illustrate and enforce what he advan- 
ces. To do this with any degree of 
success, the whole subject must ne- 
cessarily be simplified into a few 
great points; and must, throughout 
and in all its bearings, be more fa- 
miliar to the speaker, and more tho- 
roughly digested, than it need be, 
were he to write down his ideas at 
length and then read them off to his 
audience. 

It is admitted on all hands that the 
extemporaneous mode of preaching 
was the original mode. We well know 
what was the practice of our Lord 
and of his Apostles. Without con- 
tending that their example in this 
particular is binding upon us,—it is 
certain therefore that this mode is in 
conformity to their usage, and is, to 
say the Jeast, authorized by it. The 
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early fathers also followed in this re- 
spect in the foot-steps of the apos- 
tles, as also did all their successors 
in the sacred office for a long lapse 
of ages, even down to the reforma- 
tron. Some of them doubtless reci- 
ted their discourses memoriter ; but 
it is confidently believed that the bu- 
siness of reading sermons was entire- 
ly unknown till some time after the 
dawn of the reformation. It is af 
firmed in a work of the highest re- 
spectability, and on the authority of 
Bishop Burnet, that the ‘ practice of 
reading sermons commenced in Eng- 
land a long time after the reforma- 
tion, fur purposes which were not 
religious but political,—that its in- 
troduction excited general alarm, in- 
dignation, and disgust, as well among 
the dignitaries of the church as 
among the laity,—and that in the 
reign of Charles the Second, it occa- 
sioned a Statute to the University of 
Cambridge* which condemns and 
forbids it as a lazy custom.’ 


* A short time since I accidentally met 
with this curious document, and have 
transcribed it entire, for the gratification 
of the readers of the Christian Spectator. 
It is from the Statute Book of the Univer- 
sity :-— 

*€ Vice Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

Whereas his Majesty is informed that 
the practice of reading sermons is general- 
ly taken up by the preachers before the 
University, and therefore continues even 
before himself; his Majesty hath com- 
manded me to signify to you his pleasure 
that the said practice which took its be- 
ginning from the disorders of the late 
times, be wholly laid aside; and that the 
said preachers deliver their sermons, both 
in Latin and English, by memory, without 
book ; as being a way of preaching which 
his Majesty judgeth most agreeable to the 
use of foreign churches, to the custom of 
the University heretofore, and to the na- 
ture of that holy exercise. And, that his 
Majesty’s commands in these premises 
may be duly regarded and observed, his 
further pleasure is, that the names of all 
such ecclesiastical persons as shall contin- 
ue the present supine and slothful way of 
preaching, be, from time to time, signified 
to me, by the Vice Chancellor for the time 
being, on pain of his Majesty’s displeas- 
ure.” MonMmovtt- 

Oct, 8th, 1674. 
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It is then to political motives that 
we are to look for the cause of the 
‘ntroduction of this practice. It is 
partly to be ascribed to a desire in 
the Episcopal Church to do every 
thing in a manner as different as pos- 
sible from the Puritans; and partly, 
like many other things which one 
sees in good old England, it is to be 
attributed to her antipathy to France 
—to the hearty and never-dying dis- 
like of her sons to every thing 
French. Is the Frenchman fond of 
his dish of coffee in the morning? 
Thisis a sufficient reason in the mind 
of a Briton why he should prefer tea. 
Does the Frenchman dress with 
taste, and have his garments cut with 
elegance? This is reason enough 
why the Englishman should have his 
made as different as possible. Does 
the Frenchman delight to make him- 
self agreeable, and to say pleasant 
things to every body whom he chan- 
ces to meet? The patriotic son of 
Old England wants nothing more to 
prove the propriety of his taciturn 
forbidding deportment toward stran- 
gers. ‘To take the case before us; 
at the time of the reformation, the 
French preachers extemporized, or, 
at least, spoke wholly memoriter and 


without notes, and gestured a 
great deal. Sound policy therefore 
required that English preachers 


should read their sermons, with as 
little animation as possible, and with 
their arms hanging motionless by 
their sides. Now all this, it may be 
said, is ridiculous enough,—nay, it 
is folly in the extreme. True; but 
it is however, a correct unvarnished 
account of the subject. 

Such being the origin of the prac- 
tice of reading sermons, it gradually 
gained ground till it was alinost uni- 
versally adopted, with all its formal- 
ity and lifelessness ; and thus it eon- 
tinued till about the middle of the 
last century, when Whitefield arose 
like a bright morning star, and reviv- 
ed the extemporaneous manner, fir- 
ing each audience he addressed, with 
‘thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.’ It is perhaps to this cause, 
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under God, more than to any other, 
that we are to ascribe the success of 
his ministerial labours both in Eng- 
land and in this country. 

Since Whitefield’s day,the preach- 
ers of the Methodist denomination 
both in England and America, have 
almost universally followed his ex- 
ample in this particular. In addition 
to this, in our country at the present 
time, the ministers of the Baptist de- 
nomination usually extemporize; as 
also do the Scotch Seceders, and the 
Covenanters. Inthe DutchReform- 
ed Church, the practice of preach- 
ing memoriter is prevalent. A- 
mong Presbyterians, there is a diver- 
sity in this respect, some extempor- 
ize, some preach memoriter, and a 
very small number read their ser- 
mons. But the practice of reading 
sermons, continues to be (with the 
exception of a few Presbyterians as 
just stated,) peculiar to Episcopal- 
ians and Congregationalists ; and 
they brought it with them from Eng- 
land. 

Some of the Advantages of the ex- 
temporaneous mode of preaching 
over the others, are, 

1. Sermons delivered in this way 
make a clearer, deeper, and more 
abiding impression upon the audi- 
ence, and are therefore likely to be 
more useful. Itis obvious to most 


persons who have turned their atten- © 


tion at all to the subject, that a want 
of intelligibility is, to common minds, 
the great difficulty with written com- 
position, and the principal reason 
why what they themselves read, or 
what they hear read by others, pro- 
duces so vague and indistinct an im- 
pression, and is so soon entirely ob- 
literated from the memory. There 
is In written composition, almost of 
necessity, an elevation of style, an 
inversion of phrases, and a roundin 

of periods, which prevents the sense 
from being readily and distinctly ap- 
prehended by the hearer. The dif- 


ficulty is greatly increased when you 
add to it the lifeless monotony and 
the seesaw tones of most readers of 
Besides, men are accus-. 


sermons. 
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tomed to be talkedto. They nat- 
urally understand best when the en- 
dlessly varying and animated tones 
and inflections of conversation, with 
its correct emphasis and appropriate 
gestures, are used. It is through 
this mecium,that they habitually 
from the earliest period of life, re- 
ceive information and communicate 
withtheir fellow men. Itis in this way, 
that they are wont to be influenced, 
to have their attention awakened and 
kept alive, their feelings excited, 
and their passions aroused. Thein- 
telligibility of a discourse is also 
greatly aided by the superior ease, 
plainness and familiarity, of which 
extemporaneous discussion adits. 
The finished, lofty, and far fetched 
figures of written composition will 
be exchanged for striking, common- 
sense illustrations derived de medio, 
as Tully says—trom present objects 
and circumstances, and from the 
common occurrences of hfe. The 
place of the cold unmoving address, 
will be supplied by the bold,pointed, 
energetic appeal to the heart and the 
conscience. The preacher’s eye, 
which isnow too often rivetted to 
his notes, will then be fastened upon 
bis hearers ; there it will spend its 
fire, and do its perfect work. 

It is well Known to those who are 
conversant with popular assemblies, 
and have observed the efforts of men 
distinguished for their oratorical 
powers, that some of the finest and 
most irresistible strokes of eloquence, 
seem tu be entirely unpremeditated. 
The speaker, perhaps already over- 
flowing with his subject, and his own 
feelings reacted upon and wrought 
up to the highest pitch by the exci- 
ted state of his audience, is hurried 
into some off-hand happy illustration, 
or suddenly seizes upon some inci- 
dental circumstance which takes a 
strong hold of his hearers, and then, 
conscious that be has touched the 
right cord, and feeling his strength, 
he bears down all before him. In 
the eloquent language of another, ‘a 
sympathetic communication is now 
established between him and his 
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hearers ; at every touch of feeling or 
flight of fancy, a thousand eyes are 
sparkling with pleasure and swim. 
ming in emotion. He finds his own 
heart warmed by the sympathy of 
his audience, his imagination is ex- 
cited, and his thoughts flow with a 
freedom unknown in the laborious ef- 
fort of written composition. This 
increasing excitement produces new 
exhibitions of interest and feeling in 
the audience ; and these again, new 
bursts of eloquence in the orator ; 
and in this electric communication 
of hearts and minds, the man_ is 
wrought up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement of which his nature is capa- 
ble ; and the torrent of his thoughts 
and feelings gushes from him ina 
copious and fiery flood like lava from 
a burning mountain.’ While on the 
other hand he who reads his dis- 
course, must in similar circumstan- 
ces, ‘go on pouring out his lukewarm 
closet conceptions, like iced water, 
upon the fire which he has himselt 
kindled ; and the utmost benefit that 
he can derive from any sympathetic 
communication with his hearers, is 
a little additional warmth in his man- 
ner as a mere reader.’ 

2. From the fact that extempora-. 
neous preaching admits of a degree o! 
ease and familiarity of language, ap. 
proaching to that of conversation, as 
has been already observed, arises an- 
other consideration in its favor. The 
extemporaneous speaker can, on this 
account, urge arguments and remove 
objections, which, though they often 
have great influence upon the mind 
of the hearer, are yet in themselves, 
abstractedly considered, of an unim- 
portant and trifling character, and for 
this reason, beneath the dignity and 
elevation of a written discourse,which 
must necessarily be pronounced with 
something of the ore rotundo. Where- 
as the man who falks to his audience, 
is under no restraint from this quar- 
ter. No argument, nor objection, is 
too humble to be discussed, and turn- 
ed over and over, and examined in 
every point of view in which it can 
possibly be necessary to examine It 
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3, Very valuable thoughts will of- 
ten arise while the speaker is address- 
ing the audience. No one who has 
not had experience on this point, can 
duly appreciate the importance of 
this consideration; and every man 
who has had such experience, must 
at times have been astonished at 
himself. He must have been aston- 
ished at the high degree of excite- 
ment to which his feelings have been 
raised by the presence of a deeply at- 
tentive audience, eagerly catching ev- 
ery syllable as it fell from bis lips. 
Such has occasionally been the pow- 
er of this excitement, that it has elli- 
cited from him flashes of eloquence, 
of which he feels himself to be entire- 
ly incapable in the retirement of his 
study.- Thoughts that thus spring 
up in an auspicious moment, are 
sparkling gems that come unbidden 
and unexpected. And the extempo- 
raneous preacher who has studied his 
subject thoroughly, and is so familiar 
with the scheme and train of thought 
which he has previously marked out 
for himself, as not to be fluttered 
by the arrival of these unanticipa- 
ted visitors, will usually turn them 
to good account; while he who reads 
his sermons,will, as experience abun- 
dantly shows, seldom be able to 
make much of them. He is, from 
habit, chained down to what is writ- 
ten. He dare not leave the ground, 
for he knows not where his venturous 
Night may lead him, nor whether he 
Shall be able to alight exactly upon 
the spot which he left. 

4. The more general adoption of 
the extemporaneous mode of preach- 
ing, would be highly favorable to the 
health of ministers. It is to the man- 
ual labor of writing out, at full length, 
two sermons a week, together with 
the exhausting effort of composin 
them, that we must look for the great 
cause why so many ministers lose 
their health in early life, and not un- 
frequently come to an untimely grave. 
Thinking themselves obliged to go 
through with all this drudgery, they 
are necessarily confined most of the 
‘ime to their studies, in entire inac- 
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tivity of body. Now, it is the hab- 
itually slow circulation of the blood 
attending a too sedentary life, which 
exposes the subjects of it to serious 
injury from loud and_ continuous 
speaking. The danger arises from 
the increased and greatly accelerated 
action of this important fluid in the 
lungs, on such occasions. Hence ev- 
ery public speaker should persevere 
in a system of frequent and regular 
exercise. His blood should always 
be kept in a lively and free circula- 
tion; then, while the buoyancy of his 
spirits, the elasticity of his mind, and 
the vigour and clearness of bis con- 


ceptions, will be very much increas- 


ed, he will at the same time never be 
injured, and seldom even fatigued, 
by the effort of speaking, however 
violent, or however frequently re- 
peated. ‘This is the true reason why 
most gentlemen of the bar, and some 
preachers,especially itinerant preach- 
ers, speak so often, and usually in 
crowded rooms and to large assem- 
blies, without sustaining even the 
slightest injury. 

Further; The act of extemporiz- 
ing does not irritate and wear upon 
the lungs as mach as that of reading. 
It is more like conversation, and 
therefore more natural, and perform- 
ed with far greater facility. ‘The 
sentences too, are less involved and 
more broken up, and consequently 
much more easily delivered. 

5. The preacher who extemporiz- 
es, being freed from much manual 
labor and mere drudgery, will have 
far more leisure for parochial visits, 
and for reading. He will thus become 
more intimately acquainted with the 
spiritual wants of his parishioners ; 
and also be constantly enriching his 
mind, and qualifying himself for the 
more able and acceptable discharge 
of his duties in the desk. 

6. Men who preach extemporane- 
ously, may be expected to perform 
the other parts of publicservices more 
acceptably than those who read their 
sermons. There are very few habit- 


ual sermon-readers, who do not, first 
or last, fall into a monotonous meas 
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ured way of delivery. The habit 
steals upon them insensibly; and 
when once fixed, it is usually next to 
impossible to break it up. From the 
sermon,it is unavoidably transferred to 
the devotional part of the services, and 
to the reading of the hymns; in thelast 
exercise, itnotunfrequently becomes a 
downright spondaic sing-song. The 
extemporaneous preacher, on the oth- 
er hand, is accustomed to speak to 
his audience in all the varied tones 
and inflections of elevated conversa- 
tion, and with all its earnestness and 
impressiveness. When quoting from 
Mmeniory a passage of scripture, or of 
a favorite author, he insensibly uses 
the same inflections as when he con- 
verses. Hence when he engages in 
the devotional exercises, or in read- 
ing a psalm, he of course, without ef- 
fort falls into his usual mode. He ad- 
dresses the throne of grace in a natu- 
ral unaffected manner, and he reads 
the psalm with the correctness, the 
ease, and the variety of inflec- 
tion and emphasis, with which he 
extemporizes, and we witness the 
jastness of what Walker has long since 
laid downas an important truth in rhet- 
oric, that ‘ those are the best readers 
who approach the nearest to the best 
extempore speakers.’ 

Again ; In prayer, extemporane- 
ous speakers have a greater flow of 
appropriate language at command, es- 
pecially of scriptural language; for 
in preaching they are often obliged 
to draw upon the treasures of their 
memory. They are also habitually self- 
possessed, and feel entirely at home, 
and are, therefore, less apt, from the 
spur of the moment, to advance sen- 
timents, or use language, which they 
avould afterwards regret. 

{n this connection, it should be re- 
collected, that, excepting the Episco- 
pal Clergy, all who oppose preaching 
extempore,—however they may differ 
about the other modes of preaching,— 
are entirely agreed as to the expedien- 
cy of praying extenpore. Now I am 
free to say for one, that after investi- 
gating the subject as thoroughly as I 
am capable of doing, f feei fully con- 
vinced that the arguments in favor 
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of extemporaneous 


preaching are 
certainly quite as 


weighty as 


those in favor of extemporaneous 
prayer ; and that the minister who 
should adopt 


would act consistently, 
both, or reject both. 

7. The prevalence of the extempo- 
raneous mode of discussion amon 
ministers, would pave the way for the 
more general introduction of Exposi- 
tory Preaching. By expository 
preaching, I mean, expounding and 
applying the word of God in its con- 
nection, as contradistinguished from 
preaching from insulated texts of scrip- 
ture. Thisisa change, which js ar. 
dently to be desired by every friend 
to the best interests of christianity ; 
and sooner or later, it must come. So 
rapid has within the last few years 
been the march of the science of 
legitimate Interpretation, and so 
happy are the practical illustrations 
of the importance of this science, 
which have issued from some of our 
‘ schools of the prophets’ and from 
other sources, that I cannot but in- 
dulge the hope that the period is not 
far distant when the practice of ex- 
plaining the sacred oracles in course, 
will form a_ regular part of the ser- 
vices of the sabbath in every congre- 
gation and thus in some degree 
take the place of the motto preach- 
ing, and system building, which 
are now unfortunately too prevalent. 
And here it may be remarked that 
from the experience of the few who 
have already introduced the practice 
of connected exposition of the scrip- 
tures, it is uniformly found that no 
kind of preaching is more interesting 
or more instructive to the hearers ; 
and as there is none that regularly 
requires so much previous study on 
the part of the preacher, so there is 
none that will so surely make him 
emphatically ‘ mighty in the scrip- 
tures,’—‘ mighty’ in the knowledge 
of the facts they record, the doctrines 
they disclose, and the duties they in- 
culcate. 

Further: This practice is sanction- 
ed in the word of God. It is in con- 
formity with the example of thos 
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who anciently ministered in sacred 
things :—** The Levites caused the 
people to understand the law: 
So they read in the book in the 
law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense and caused them to understand 
the reading.”* <A part of this duty 
probably consisted in rendering the 
original Hebrew into the Aramzan 
dialect, as Jahn supposes; and a 
part, no doubt, in the illustration of 
intricate, and the application of pro- 
phetic, passages. Our Saviour also 
was wont to explain the sacred ora- 
cles to the assemblies he addressed : 
‘‘ Beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself.”+ Surely then, if 
the more general prevalence of ex- 
temporaneous discussion would ma- 
terially facilitate the progress of ex- 
pository preaching, it is an important 
consideration in its favor. 

8th, and lastly; The circumstan- 
ces of the age in which we live, ren- 
der it particularly important that 
ministers should be thoroughly vers- 
ed in extemporaneous speaking. It 
is the age of bible and missionary as- 
sociations, of benevolent and literary 
institutions, of systematic exer- 
tions. Irom these sources arises the 
necessity of frequently, and some- 
times suddenly, drawing together 
Jarge assemblies of people ; for with- 
out such assemblies, but few of the 
institutions of the day could long op- 
erate with proper efficiency. On 
such occasions, information is usual- 
ly to be imparted from various sour- 
ces, the recollections of the audience 
are to be refreshed, their fears dissi- 
pated, their hopes excited, and their 
resolutions strengthened. And all 
this isto be done too, by means 
of circumstances and facts which can- 
not be foreseen. ‘Ihe speakers are 
therefore obliged to make an zmme- 
diate use of the materials before 
them, and to depend for success up- 
on the inspiration of the moment. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that, in 
such an exigency those who are not 

*Neh. viii. 7, 8. tLuke xxiv. 27. 
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well disciplined in extemporaneous 
discussion, are entirely inadequate to 
the requirements of the occasion. 

This is also pre-eminently the age 
ef revivals of religion. These wel- 
come pledges of the divine favor—these 
acceptable evidences of the approach 
of a brighter and a happier era, 
call for increased exertion from those 
who minister in sacred things ; they 
call for efforts of a high and a pecul- 
iar kind. Occasional meetings are 
of necessity greatly multiplied. The 
number and the times of these meet- 
ings, must be regulated by causes 
which cannot be anticipated. Hence 
the power of speaking extempore 
with ease, is now, on this account 
alone, a peculiarly necessary,—I had 
almost said, an indispensable, quali- 
fication in every minister of the gos- 
pel. Again; Where multitudes are 
deeply interested, and where many 
are eagerly seeking for admission in- 
to the household of faith, no pains 
should be spared to distinguish be- 
tween the wheat and the chaff. The 
faithful watchman on the walls of Zi- 
on, will find frequent occasion for di- 
rect searching and discriminating con- 
versation with individuais, and with 
assemblies of every size. For the 
proper discharge of this most useful 
and delicate duty, no attainments are 
more important than the self-com- 
mand, the freedom of thought and the 
impressiveness of manner possessed 
only by persons thoreughly drilled in 
extemporaneous speaking. 

Such are some of the considerations 
in favor of extemporaneous preach- 
ing. The enquiry now suggests it- 
self, What are the Requtsites for suc- 
cess in this species of discussion? I 
answer, they are few, and easily at- 
tained by most persons :— 

1. Habitual correctness and per- 
sprcuity of language in our ordinary 
conversation and written composition. 

2. A ready memory. 

3. The habit of thinking consecu- 
tively at all times. | 

4. Perfect self-possession under 
all circumstances. No man does 


justice to himself in any effort he 
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may make, unlesshe feels entirely at 
his ease. A morbid fear lest he 
should say something improper or in- 
expedient—something that may not 
prove exactly true in all its bearings 
—something not correct in point of 
grammar or taste—or something 
which may expose him to ridicule, 
prevents many a man: of real talent 
from fairly putting forth bis strength 
in his earlier efforts. And this in- 
deed he never will do, until he ac- 
quires an abiding impression that he 
can at all times, be so entirely self- 
possed as not to expose himself to 
any of the evils he before feared. 
This self-possession any one can ac- 
quire by practice, and in no other 
way. 

5. A thorough and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the subject. He 
will then love to discuss it, and toim- 
part his viewsto others. ¢ ‘T'rue el- 
oquence,’ says Milton, ‘ I find to be 
none but the serious and hearty love 
of truth, and that whose mind soever 
is fully possessed with a fervent de- 
sire to Know good things, and with 
the dearest charity to infuse the 
knowledge of them into others,— 
when such a man would speak, his 
words, like so many nimble and airy 
servitors, trip about bim at command, 
and in well ordered files, as he 
would wish, aptly fall into their own 
places.’ 

Possessed of the few every-day 
qual.ties I have now briefly enume- 
rated, and of ordinary talents,—and 
laboring under no impediment 3 any 
person may become an acceptable 
extemporaneous preacher. If to 
these requisites, are added a clear and 
well furnished head with a warm and 
renovated heart, the success will of 
course be greatly increased, and some- 
times almost incredible. There wiil 
then be real eloquence, which may 
be justly defined to be the power 
of speaking extempore with effect. 

The lamentations we so often hear 
about the trials, the perplexicies, the 
insuperable difficulties, &c. &c., of 
extemporaneous speaking, is all a 
bug-bear—the offspring of a fastidi- 
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ous sensibility, or of a diseased ima- 
gination. 

ln evidence of the correctness of 
the sentiments here advanced, and 
for the encouragement of such as may 
feel disposed to try their own strength, | 
appeal to the experience of those who 
have devoted themselves to the legal 
profession. ‘They will say with one 
accord that although now usually 
compelled to struggle with many dit: 
ficulties which might have been en- 
tirely removed by a proper d‘scipline 
in the previous stages of their educa- 
tion,—there is after all no obstacle 
in the case which cannot be entirely 
overcome by patient perseverance. 
They will uniformly say that any 
man of ordinary talents, who habitu- 
ally uses correct and perspicuous 
language, thinks consecutively, and 
feels at home in his employment, 
can become a respectable extempo- 
raneous speaker. In exact accord- 
ance with this, is the experience of 
those who are accustomed to address 
legislative and popular assemblies. 
And to this cheering testimony, I 
ain persuaded, most preachers would 
cordially yield their assent, was the 
experience of those who occupy the 
pulpit, only as extensive as that of 
speakers at the bar and in the sen- 
ate. 

Having offered my views both of 
the importance and of the practica- 
bility of the more general introduc- 
tion of extemporaneous discussion 
into the pulpit, 1 must be permitted, 
in closing this paper, to say that I 
feel convinced that far more atten- 
tion is due to the subject than is now 
devoted to it in our Academies and 
our Colleges—in our Theological 
Seminaries and our Law Schools. If 
in the two former it were, in connec- 
tion with regular and frequent exer- 
cises in composition, made a grand 
and a leading object ; and then if in 
the two latter, subsequent to this in- 
cipient discipline, it were vigorously 
followed up,—if students were con- 
stantly exercised, until they become 
thoroughly drilled in the business, 
or at least so much so as to feel en- 





tirely at home when called upon to 
express their sentiments at length on 
any subject which they have previous- 
ly investigated ; what happy—what «ferent prospects from 
mighty results would svon follow. now enjoy. 
The face of things would be entirely 
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.FOR THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 
On viewing an Eclipse of the Moon. 


———Ah! who can gaze 

On yon pale planet, through the blue expanse 
Walking in brightness,—and not feel its ray 
Control with magic force the tide of thought ? 

Who with fix’d eye can note that beauteous orb, 
Launch’d by th’ Eternal forth in boundless space, 
‘fe do his bidding, to perform his will, 
Without a flow of sentiment, sublime, 
Pensive, unearthly ? Well I know the world, 
With her obtuse and petrifying glance, 
Would mock a rapture that she could not feel ; 
Or throw her caustic on the musing eye, 
To mar its vision. But I still have lov’d, 
Ev’n from my childhood’s hour, to draw that beam 
Into my soul,—remembering how it heard 
A mortal voice obedient,—when it fell 
Lingering aud fair o’er the ensanguin’d vale 
Of Ajalon; guiding the host of God 
To victory ; like vestal in her cell, 
Trimming her faint lamp with a trembling hand, 
At some protracted vigil,—pale and blanch’d 
With terror,—yet her penance rite severe 
Accomplishing. —Oh ! T have deem’d that ray 
The nurse of holy thought; nor can I feel, 
Though the stern cynic on my joy may frown, 
’T was nought but Fancy’s creed. 
May we not think, 
When Nature in her brightness, points to Him 
The source of all her light,—may we not hope 
That they who, without error, do his will, 
Etherial messengers, do sometimes bend 
To fold their airy wings around our souls, 
And raise them upward ? Is it sin to dream, 
That, lest we dash our foot against a stone, 
Amid the pits and labyrinths of time, 
They bear us in their hands Pp—What though their harps 
We may not hear through this our fleshly veil ; 
Might they not waft us, from some fleecy cloud, 
One breath of incense >—for one moment mix 
Spirit with spirit,—and to bliss return 
Immaculate, as yon celestial orb 
Looks uncontaminate on the ways of men? 

I spake but of thy beauty, silver Moon! 
And lo, a shade involves thee,—dense,—opaque,— 
Blotting thy lustre from the starry arch, 
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changed ; and young men would en- 
ter upon their professions under very 


different auspices and with very dif- 
they 


MELANCTHON. 
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Review of Letters occasioned by 


Where thou wert queen alone. 





| Marcy, 


Thus pass away 


Our boasted joys,—our sublunary hopes,— 

Our fickle pleasures, on their rainbow wings ; 

Thus toward the dark’ning earth we gravitate,— 

And He alone, who bade the morning shine 

From depths of Chaos, can illume our hearts 

With that blest radiance which the clouds of Time, 


And vale of Death eclipse not. 


H. 








Feview of Pew Publications. 


Letters of William Jay and Cor- 


rector. 


(Concluded from p. 94.) 


Havine disposed of the question 
respecting Episcopal patronage, we 
come now to what is of more impor- 
tance—a question of principle. What- 
ever may have been the commenda- 
tion bestowed on Bible Societies, by 
any or all the clergy in Christen- 
dom, if it can be proved that they 
are unsound in principle, and that 
they are attempting the conversion 
of men by a method different from 
that which the Scriptures themselves 
point out, they ought to be abanden- 
ed. With this, Bishop Hobart bas 
expressly charged them. They are 
erroneous in principle, he tells us, 
because they separate the Church of 
God from the Word of God. The 
idea is not altogether original with 
the Bishop. Mr. Norris had glanc- 
ed atit, in his ** Practical Exhibi- 
tion ;” but the Bishop seems have 
matured it with great care, and he 
insists on it with a frequency which 
shows that he attaches great impor- 
tance to it. Inhis ‘‘Address before 
the Auxiliary New-York Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Society,” he 
declares, ‘‘ In translating then, and 
publishing the Liturgy in conjunc- 
tion with the Bible, and distributing 
them throughout the world, we fol- 
low the scriptural plan for evangel- 
izing it. We present to them God’s 
Word and God’s Church.” Again ; 


He supposes a heathen to have read 
the Bible, and there to have found 
that God has instituted a visible 
Church ; and then, supposing the 
heathen to enquire ‘‘ Where am I 
to find this Church?” the Bishop 
adds, ‘‘ Does he address the ques- 
tion to one of us, my brethren? We 
answer him, Here is an exhibition of 
this Church, in her doctrine, her 
ministry, and worship. ‘This Book 
of Common Prayer holds these forth 
to you, as they have been transmit- 
ted from the early ages of the Church, 
as her worship has been ordered and 
improved by the wisdom and piety 
of successive ages.’’ And iu the per- 
oration, after mentioning ‘* the com- 
bined distribution of the Bible and 
Book of Common Prayer,” with 
great emphasis, he urges, ** Let no 
solicitations, and no assaults, direct 
or indirect, induce you to deviate 
from this principle. It is the prin- 
ciple by which, extending in union 
the Word and Church of God, you 
will follow the plan which he has in- 
stituted for converting the world.” 
And subsequently, in his Address to 
the Convention, when speaking of 
Bible Societies, he says, ‘* These 
Societies seem to me, erroneous in 
the principle on which, in order to 
secure general co-operation, they 
are founded—the separation of the 
Church from the Word of God—ot 
the sacred volume from the minis- 
try, the worship, and the ordinances 
which it enjoins as of Divine institu- 
tion, and the instruments of the prop- 
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agation and preservation of gospel 
truth. »? The doctrine of the Bishop 
then is, that the ‘scriptural plan’’ 
for evangelizing the world, is the 
publisbing and distributing * the Lit- 
urgy in conjunction with the Bible;”’ 
and that Bible Societies which cir- 
culate the Scriptures only, are foun- 
ded inerror. If these sentiments be 
correct, Bible Societies must of 
course be given up, and the sooner 
the better. But let us see whether 
the charge thus brought against them, 
can be substantiated. ‘The sound- 
ness of an argument is tested by the 
consequences which flow from it. 
Let us apply this test to the Bishop’s 
argument. If then it is true, that to 
circulate the Scriptures without the 
Book of Common Prayer, is to sepa- 
rate the Church of God from the 
Word of God, it must tollow, 

it. That there is no Church of 
God where there is no Book of Com- 
mon Prayer—no portion of Christen- 
dom can be counted a portion of 
Christ’s Church, but that small part 
of it which uses ‘the liturgy and offi- 
ces of the Episcopal Church. There 
may be some to whom such intoler- 
ance may not be very alarming; but 
how will they get over the following 
consequences? If to circulate the 
Scriptures without the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, is to separate the Church 
of God trom the Word of God, 
must follow, 

2d. That the Prayer Book is of 
more importance to the Church than 
the Scriptures themselves. Send 
the Bible where you will, no church 
can arise, it seems, under its enlight- 
ening and quickening power—but 
send the Prayer Book, and at once 
you have the Church before you, 
‘‘in her doctrines and her worship.” 
Again, it follows, 

3d. That the Church, as exhibited 
in the Book of Common Prayer, 
inust be something different from the 
Church as exhibited in the Bible. 
Otherwise the reader could find her, 
not only in one, but in both these vol- 
umes. But it seems a man may pos- 
sess, and may study the Bible, and 
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yet have no true knowledge of the 
Church, in her doctrines, her minis- 
try, and herworship. ‘These he can 


learn only from the Common Prayer 


Book. Such a consequence, it be- 
comes a man well to consider, who 
attaches great importance to the di- 
vine right of episcopacy. For our- 
selves—and we believe we speak the 
sentiments of most Episcopalians al- 
so, we are satisfied with the Church 
as the Bible reveals her to us; and 
we choose to own nothing as essen- 
tially and truly belonging to her doc- 
trines, ber ministry, or her worship, 
which we do not find warranted and 
taught in the inspired volume. 
Weare persuaded that Bishop Ho- 
bart would be far from embracing these 
conclusions. Let him, then, abandon 
the position whence they inevitably 
flow. We have stated them only 
with a view of showing how untena- 
ble that position is; and with what 
inconsistencies he 1s chargeable while 
he maintains it,—-inconsistencies 
which cannot be urged against his 
brethren who unite with other chris- 
tians in the ‘* circulation of the scrip- 
tures without note or comment.” 
‘*So soon,” says Dr. Clarke of Cam- 
bridge, a very sincere Episcopalian, 
—‘‘so soon as it shall be proved that 
the distribution of the Bible alone is 
hostile to the Established Church, 
then, and then only, be that Church 
subverted.”? So it becomes every 
christian to speak, who would place 
the will of our Divine Master above 
the interests of a single denomina- 
tion.; though he may think he has a 
warrant in the Bible for what distin- 
guishes that denomination from all 
others. A Church that honors the 
Scriptures as they ought to be hon- 
ored, will receive them, both as the 
only rule and a perfect rule of prac- 
tice. Such, their author designed 
them to be. ‘ To the law,’ he has 
said, ‘and to the testimony ; if they 
speak not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in them.” 
‘¢ Search the Scriptures; for in them 
ve think ye have eternal life: and 
they are they which testify of me.” 
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‘All scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness; that the man 
of God may be perfect,—thoroughly 
furnished untoall! good works.”? To 
question, or in any way deny the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures for all 
these purposes, has ever been found 
an error, leading far astray. It 
was to this very disposition to look 
for the worship and ministry of the 
Church in some other volume than 
the Bible, that she owed the degra- 
dation which overtook her in the mid- 
dle ages; and when the reformers 
arose to free her from the burdens 
and darkness of papal superstition, 
their great principle was that which 
has been so happily expressed by a 
distinguished prelate ot the Church 
of England. ‘+ The Bible, and the 
Bible alone, is the religion of protest- 
ants.” To this divine standard, 


then, we are to bring every thing 
which professes to belong to the doc- 
trine, the ministry, and the worship 
of the Church, and to be essential to 
her welfare, if we would not abandon 
the cardinal point of Protestantism ; 


and we are utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive why any protestant, who be- 
Jieves his views of the Church and 
her ordinances to be derived from 
the word of God, should insist on 
putting into our hands another book, 
as essential to a true acquaintance 
with the Church. ‘‘As Churchmen,”’ 
says the Christian Observer, ‘* we 
feel anxious for the very widest dis- 
tribution of the Bible, not only be- 
cause we think we read in it the 
Church of England ourselves, but be- 
cause we think every unbiassed read- 
er of it, of whatever sect or persua- 
sion he be, ought, in the main, to do 
so too. We believe not that the vi- 
olences of sects, derived from the 
Bible, need the correction ofa Prayer 
Book; but that the errors of sects, 
derived from their own beated ima- 
ginations, find their best corrective 
inthe Bible itself. We believe that 
the study of the Bible itself, particu- 
larly as conducted by the humble 
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and unsophisticated mind of a poor 
man, essentially purifies him from 
the errors which disqualify, and im- 
bues him with the feelings and prin. 
ciples which quality bim for a true 
and genuine son of the Church of 
England. We believe the Bible 
alone to be no fit instrument in the 
hands of enthusiasts, schismatics, or 
heresiarchs; and that it is found 
universally necessary to sustain their 
views of scriptural doctrine by a 
large addition of appropriate tracts 
and miscoloured statements of 
truth.” 

This is the language of consistent 
and conscientious E/piscopalians, 
which wecan understand. But when 
others come forward, and insist that 
to circulate the Scriptures without 
the Prayer Book is to separate the 
Church from the word of God ; that 
it is only by a combined distribution 
of the Prayer Book with the Bible 
that we can learn what forms the 
doctrines, ministry and worship of 
the Church; they may compel au 
uncharitable man to suspect that they 
are troubled with some secret misgiv- 
ings, lest the unbiassed enquirer should 
be unable to find their church in the 
Bible, unless he had the Prayer Book 
to shew him how to find it. 

Nor are these fears of evil froma 
circulation of the Scriptures without 
note or comment, more inconsistent 
with the character of a church who 
calls herself protestant, than with the 
character she claims when she styles 
herself ‘eminently apostolical and 
primitive.” There is notuing which 
more distinguishes those early Fathers 
who lived in “apostolical and primi- 
tive’ times, than their desire to see 
the Scriptures spread and _ studied, 
and their full confidence in the Bible 
as all-sufficient, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, to build up the christian 
in his most holy faith. Among the 
Fathers of the second century, Justin 
Martyr declares, ‘it is true that those 
who read the prophets are condemn- 
ed to death, to deter persons from 
perusing them, for fear they should 
come to the knowledge of the truth. 
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But the scheme has not succeeded ; 
for not only we read these books our- 
selves, but we offer them, as you see, 
for you to read them also.”(a) 
Clement teaches that ‘‘the  scrip- 
tures render men holy and heavenly. 
Think of this, you who are near and 
you who are afar off: for the word of 
God is restricted to no class of per- 
sons ; this light is common to all.”’(6) 
Among the writers of the third cen- 
tury 3 Origen tells us ‘‘we wish that 
you would use serious efforts, not on- 
ly to understand the word of God at 
church, but also to read it at home, 
and that you would occupy yourself 
in the law of the Lord; ter Jesus Christ 
is there also, and he is every where 
nigh unto those that seek him.”(c) Je- 
rome records a fact, which shews 
that christians in that day were em- 
ployed t in the very work which occu- 

pies the members of Bible Societies 
among ourselves. ‘*When Pamphil- 
ns saw any indigent persons, he gave 
them largely according to his ability; 
and he not only lent ‘them Bibles to 
read, but eagerly made presents of 
them both to menand women.” ‘The 
testimony of Gregory Nazianzen, in 
the fourth century, of Jerome and 
others, is to the same effect. 

Such are the views of apostolical 
and primitive saints, as to the sof- 
ficiency of the seriptures for the 
growth and spread of purechristianity. 
But where, in all their writings, shall 
we find such advice as thiss—‘‘never 
lose sight of this cardinal principle 
—ithe combined distribution of the 
Bible and Book of Common Prayer. 
Let no solicitations, and no assaults, 
direct or indirect, induce you to de- 
viate from this principle. It ts the 
principle by which,extending in union 
the word and the church of God, you 
will follow the plan which he has = in- 
Stitated for converting ithe world.’’( d) 
When the excellent Pamphilus, whom 
historians have called ‘‘ the great 


(a) Fpist. ad Diog. 

(6) Admonit.ad Gent. - 

(c) Orig. in Lev. c. 16. Hom. 9. 

(d) Address before the Auxiliary Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Soeiety, p. 28. 
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glory of the church of Caesarea,” was 
going about circulating the Holy 
Scriptures ; had he been told that he 
must give a Prayer Book with the 
Bible, or he would be found to have 
separated the church from the word 
of God, we imagine his reply would 
have been a rebuke which would 
have shown that he thought the sug- 
gestion presumptuous and unsea- 
sonable. 

But the irrelevancy and inad equa- 
cy of this and other objections, must 
still further appear from a statement 
ofsome of the additional claims of 
Bible Societies on the confidence and 
patronage of the christian public. 
This question has been mixed up 
with others quite foreign to it, and 
has suffered by the alliance. It is 
necessary to disengage it, that we 
may view it, inits own native mer- 
its. 

The question then is not, whether 
the church is benefited by the la- 
bours of those learned and pious men, 
who have written commentaries on 
the scriptures ; or furnished summa- 
ries of christian doctrine and wor- 
ship, in the form of creeds and arti- 
cles or confessions of faith. Nei- 
ther Mr. Jay, nor any other intelli- 
gent advocate of Bible | Societies, 
thinks of saying that ‘the Jeromes 


and the Chrysostoms of ancient 
times ; and the Vitringas, and the 
Patricks, and the Lowths. and the 


eniewnds, and the Whitbys, and 
the Hornes, and the Horsleys, of 
modern days, might have been spar- 
ed, the necessity of their massy vol- 
umes, explaining and illustrating the 
sacred text.”(e) ‘We neither ad- 
vance any such sentiment, nor do 
our sentiments lead to any such con- 
clusion, when we speak of the im- 
portance and sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures without note or comment. 
We speak of their sufficiency for the 
great end of saving the souls of men, 

though unaccompanied by a Prayer 
Book, or any other uninspired book 
however important in itsplace. We 


(e} Corrector’s reply, p. 16. 
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claim for them simply what they 
claim for themselves, that they ‘‘are 
able to make wise unto salvation.”’ 
And we advocate the Societies which 
combine christians of different de- 
nominations in efforts to send abroad 
the scriptures in their native simpli- 
city and entireness, because expe- 
rience shows that these institutions 
are the most efficient means for mul- 
tiplying copies of the sacred volume 
in a world which has long been most 
lamentably destitute of it. 

The way to give the most exten- 
sive effect to the labours of those 
who have explained and illustrated 
the sacred text, or summed up its 
contents in the form of creeds and 
liturgies, is to put the text itself into 
the hands of all men. Both the 
Word written, and the Word preach- 
ed, are God’s great ordinance for 
saving man. Bible Societies are the 
means of spreading the former; while 
God in his holy providence is raising 
up other institutions for the ufiiverse! 
co-operation of the latter ; nor need 
our Zeal for the one, at all interfere 
with our zeal for the other : 

For, secondly, the question is not, 
whether it is the duty of separate 
denominations to make strenuous ef- 
forts for the spread of christianity in 
the form in which they severally 
embrace it. ‘That this is their duty, 
we readily admit ; and most cordial- 
ly can we rejoice in the success 
which attends their laudable exer- 
tions for that object. We can look 
on and see the various missionary so- 
cieties which are the happiness and 
glory of the age,—all actuated by the 
spirit of christianity—all labouring, 
with a common zeal, for the same 
general object, though with some di- 
versity of views—and with affection- 
ate sincerity ,bid them ‘*God speed.” 
‘*There is yet much land to be pos- 
sessed 5” and whatever be the par- 
ticular church, which presses onward 
to take possession for the Redeemer, 
if she carries with ber that truth 
which avails to save the soul, let 
success follow her; “therein we do 
rejoice and will rejoice.” 
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* 
While the church on earth is jp 
her present imperfect state, her min- 
isters and members will entertain 
some difference of views respecting 
her doctrines and ordinances, though 
they hold to the same bible ; and 
while this difference prevails, there 
must be different institutions amone 
christians in which each will aim by 
all Jaudable efforts to spread chris- 
tianity in the form in which they em- 
brace it. In Bible Societies, cath- 
olic as they are, we do not ask 
christians to act together in a man- 
ner in which they do not think to- 
gether. It is because they all do 
think together as to the paramount 
authority of the scriptures ; because 
all own the Holy Bible to be their Bi- 
ble, that we ask them to unite in a 
society which has no other object 
than to give that Bible a more exten- 
sive circulation. The object is sim- 
ple and well defined, and can lead 
neither to the sacrifice nor comprom- 
ise of principle. But in those mea- 
sures for the spread of christianity 
which go to call up the distinctive 
features of different denominations, 
let those unite whose views respect- 
ing those measures agree. All de- 
pominations ** who hold the bead ;” 
though the device written on their 
separate banners be somewhat dil- 
ferent, should view each other only 
as diflerent detachments of the same 
great army moving under the com- 
mand of the same great captain. 

Sut the question is, whether tn ad- 
dition to what has been done, or can 
be done by these separate institutions, 
the eause of divine truth is, or is not 
most effectually promoted by a gen- 
eral and united effort of all christians 
for the circulation of that sacred vol- 
ume, Without note or comment, to 
which all appeal, and ali bow as the 
word of God. We think the question 
capable of a brief and decisive an- 
swer. Our Lord himself has furnished 
a rale by which we can judge in such 
cases as this without fear of mistake, 
“ by their fruits ye shall know them: 
do men -gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles? even so every good 
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tree bringeth forth good fruit, but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.” 

What then are the fruits of Bible 
Societies ? In what have their labors 
resulted? In less than twenty years 
they have put into circulation in va- 
rious parts of the world nearly 
7.000,00@ copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Among whom have they 
spread this record of life and conso- 
lation ? Not among the rich and more 
respected of men merely, but they 
have sent it far and near; to those 
who had formerly been almost, or al- 
together iguorant whether there were 
such a book. They have given it 
to mariners whose home is on the 
deep—they have sent it into prisons 
and alms houses ; into the cottages of 
the poor and destitute in christian 
lands ; and desiring to extend their ac- 
tive benevolence “ far as the curse is 
found,” they have spread the inval- 
uable treasure into distant and pa- 
gan lands. Through their happy in- 
strumentality the Bible has been dis- 
tributed entire or in part in a mul- 
titude of languages and dialects ; in 
many of which it had never been cir- 
culated before the institution of Bible 
Societies, and thus have they enabled 
millions of the human family, to read 
‘‘the wonderful works of God, ev- 
ery man in his own tongue wherein 
he wasborn.”” Are these evil fruits ? 
And what has been the effect of these 
societies on the hearts and lives of 
those who belong to them and take 
part in their benevolent achieve- 
ments P It has been a new proof that 
‘itis more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” ‘*We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have seen,”’ 
when we aver that Bible Societies 
have most extensively removed those 
asperities of sect, which for a long 
time, too much like the chain of caste 
among the Hindoos, kept christian 
brethren divided from christian breth- 
ren s—they have softened and melted 
the hearts of those who follow the 
same master, though under different 


Vor. VI.—No. 3. 19 
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names, by uniting their efforts for 
the same object, and bringing them 
into closer contact and better ac- 
quaintance with each other ; and they 
have shown both christians and the 
world, how irresistible is the cause 
of truth when all its friends combine 
their strength in a concentrated effort 
for its promotion. Are these evil fruits? 

In view of these things, or in view 
simply of what they have done for 
the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; should we not be safe in com- 
mitting the question to our opponents, 
and ‘asking them,—Is it your wish, 
notwithstanding all that Bible Socie- 
ties have done for the advancement 
of religious light, that they should 
be annihilated? Can you find it 
corresponding with the best desires 
of your hearts, to ask the Head of 
the Church to blot them out of exis- 
tence? Alas, what a chasm would 
their extinction create in that holy 
and harmouious system of means 
which is now doing so much ‘or the 
kingdom ef the Redeemer. 

We are told indeed, that “to infer 
the special favour and protection of 
heaven on any patticulur private or 
public religious measure on account 
of the success attending it, would 
be presumptuous, and would lead to 
thesanctioning of error and crime;”(f} 
that it ** would be the very essence 
of fanaticism.”(g) But though it 
would indeed be the very essence of 
fanaticism to say that success is al- 
ways evidence of the favour of hea- 
ven ; yet it is equally the very es- 
sence of unbeliefto say that success 
is at no time evidence of heaven’s fa- 
vour—whether it is or is not to be so 
considered, depends simply on what 
the success itself is, in its tendency 
and effects. No christian will deny 
that the success of the Apostles in 
turning the nations to God, was ev- 
idence of the favour of heaven. Nor 
will it be denied, that the success of 
the gospel now, in illuminating the 
darkened minds of men, and sancti- 
fying their hearts to God’s service is 


(f) Corrector page 74, 
(zg) Correetor page 69. 
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- vidence of the divine favour. Such 
uccess, the more widely it spreads, 
and the more conspicuous it becomes, 
fills the world the more abundantly 
with God’s glory and with human hap- 
piness; and when such success is 
found uniformly to attend an_institu- 
tion, we account it evidence both of 
heaven’s favour and heaven’s presence 
Precisely such is the success which, as 
we have shown, attends Bible Societies; 
it is the spread of that ligat and love 
which all confess to come from God. 
{f this is not their success, then have 
they none. Their object is defeated 
and lost. This however will not be 
said ; their success is admitted. But 
in answer to the argument we would 
draw from it, we are told * admit- 
ting then the magnificent and stupen- 
dous good which has resulted from 
Bible Societies; before your argu- 
ment on this ground would avail in 
their favour, you ought to prove that 
the same good could not have been 
produced in other modes entirely un- 
objectionable.”’(4.) The modes which 
to Bishop Hobart appear entirely un- 
objectionable, we are at no loss to 
understand. He in another place 
tells us “‘ the Society in England for 
propagating the gospel in foreign 
parts, has existed for more thana 
century : and the Society for promo- 
ting christian knowledge, for nearly 
that period: and by both these insti- 
tutions Bibles were distributed to a 
great amount, and in our own coun- 
try from its first settlement ;”(7) and 
then alluding to the necessity which 
all admit for enlarging the extent of 
distribution, he asks, *‘ and could not 
this have been done by increasing 
the resources of those societies, or 
by the establishment of new ones by 
churchmen and dissenters separately, 
to which the objections would not ap- 
ply that exist in the principle and to 
the tendency of Bible Societies ?(7) 
In all this it must be seen that the 
Bishop would throw on us, the proof 
of a negative. He would have us 
(kh) Corrector page 78. 


(2) do. 76. 
fi) do. 76. 
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show that the good produced by Bi- 
ble Societies would not have been 
produced in other medes to him en. 
tirely unobjectionable. 

He must permit us to remind him 
that by all rules of fair argumentation 
the burthen of proof in this case 
rests on him,not onus. But even 
with the disadvantage of attempt- 
ing the proof of a negative, we do 
not fear the result. We can give 
all the proof which the nature of our 
side of the question admits. The 
point when fairly stated is not, what 
could have been done, but what 
would have been done, for extending 
the distribution of the scriptures by 
societies composed of the several de- 
nominations acting separately ? and 
still wishing to take the maxims of 
scripture for our guide, we answer in 
the words of Solomon “ the thing that 
hath been is that which shall be; 
and that which is done is that which 
shall be done.”” What then we in- 
quire, had the denominations acting 
separately done for extending the 
circulation of the scriptures, before 
the institution of Bible Societies con- 
sisting of all denominations united ? 
Take for instance the very society 
which the Bishop and his friends so 
delight to honour—the society for 
promoting christian knowledge. This 
society consists of members of the 
Established Church of England, 
whose zeal and attachment to the Bi- 
ble, Bishop Hobart of course will 
not question. During the year im- 
mediately preceding that in which 
the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety was instituted, they issued 7,958 
Bibles 10,520 New Testaments and 
Psalters. How very small does this 
amount appear when compared with 
the issues of Bibles even by some of 
the auxiliaries to the parent Bible in- 
stitutions of the present day? It 
cannot be argued that the Christian 
Knowledge Society was yet in its in 
fancy when its issues were so limited 
On the contrary it had attained tc 
the age of more than a century. It 
was organized in 1699. And here we 
would ask, how long would Bishop 
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Hobart have wished all Christendom 
to wait, in order to see what would 
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advantages attending Bible Socie- 
ties, that, by the combination of dif- 


be done by societies consisting of ferent denominations for the sole ob- 


different denominations acting sep- 
arately, for extending the circulation 
of the Bible, before he would judge 
it fit time to try the efficacy of Bible 
Societies as now constituted? It 
seems christians did wait, for more 
than a century, during which the 
experiment was fairly tried, if it 
ever can be fairly tried. It was tri- 
ed too in a chu:ch which during that 
period had more resources for ren- 
dering the experiment successful 
than any other church in Christen- 
dom. The result was such as the 
reader sees ;---and now when through 
the instrumentality of the present 
Bible Societies, the sacred volume 
is multiplied and spread a hundred 
fold, we are told, ‘* before your ar- 
gument on this ground will avail in 
their favour, you ought to prove that 
the same good could not have been 
produced in other modes.” 

But we have still another source 
from which to judge what would have 
been done by these societies acting 
separately. We take as much re- 
proof to ourselves as we extend to 
any other denomination of chris- 
tians, when we say we think it the 
fault of all denominations, that they 
are too much inclined to prefer their 
peculiar views of Christianity to 
Christianity itself. Useful as creeds, 
and articles of faith, and liturgies, 
may be in their place, they have 
been abused by being raised above 
their proper place. They have, in 
fact, gone far with many to throw 
the Bible into neglect, if not into 
complete desuetude. Accordingly, 
when you look at those societies for 
the circulation of the Bible, which 
are composed of members belonging 
only to one denomination, you will 
find the distribution of this sacred 
volume coming vastly short of the 
distribution of other books, which 
bring more prominently into view 
the distinctive features of their par- 
ticular creed. But we have ever 
considered it as one of the primary 


ject of circulating the Bible without 
note or comment, they serve to check 
a tou sectarian zeal, and thus secure 
to the Holy Scriptures their deserved 
pre-eminence over every other book. 
For ourselves, we confess this check 
was needed ; let us look at the pro- 
ceedings of those societies which en- 
joy the approbation of our opponents 
because acting separately, and we 
shall see whether they do not need 
it also. 

The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, in the year to which 
we have alluded, circulated, as we 
have shown,7,958 Bibles, and 10,520 
New Testaments and Psalters. Dur- 
ing the same year, they circulated 
14,230 Common Prayer Books— 
19,243 other bound books, and 
103,658 small tracts; and this at 
the time when the demand for Bi- 
bles was so urgent throughout the 
British dominions, as to call into ex- 
istence the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society. And so far as we have 
been able to look over the Reports 
of this Society for years, either ear- 
lier or later than the one we have 
specified, we do not find the propor- 
tion of issues becoming more favora- 
ble for the Bible. But how has it 
been in our own country, with soci- 
eties composed of members from but 
one denomination? As Mr. Jay 
tells us, ‘*On turning to the last Re- 
port of the New-York Auxiliary Bi- 
ble and Prayer Book Society, we 
find that the total amount of their is- 
sues for the preceding year, was one 
thousand, nine hundred and seven- 
teen Prayer Books, and ninety-two 
Bibles.’(m) ‘Six years after the 
organizationof the Albany Bible and 
Prayer Book Society, they had not 
purchased one Bible tor distribution, 
and the few they gave away, were a 
present from the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; their funds being ap- 
propriated to the purchase of Prayer 
Books only! The Johnstown Bible 


(m) Jay’s Pamphlet, p. 57. 
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and Prayer Book Society had dis- 
tributed, as appears by the Report 
tor 1820, twenty Bibles, and one 
hundred and fifty Prayer Books.” 
These facts speak for themselves ; 
they show—unless Episcopalians are 
more sectarian in their zeal than oth- 
ers, which we are unwilling to be- 
live—they show how far societies 
composed as Bishop Hobart advises, 
are calculated to give the Holy 
Scriptures that foremost and unequal- 
led circulation which their impor- 
tance justly claims. ‘The good, then, 
resulting from Bible Secieties, as it 
respects the Scriptures themselves, 
is not only the enlarged circulation 
into which it brings them, but the 
precedence to which it raises them 
in the minds and efforts of chris- 
tians. 

' In view of these ‘‘good fruits,”’ 
we would ask those who still oppose 
them,—Why, what evil have they 
done? The charge of separating 
the Church of God from the Word of 
God we have endeavored to answer; 
and as this is an objection to the 
principle on which they are found- 
ed, we have considered it with the 
more care. But it seems there are 
some other difficulties arising out of 
‘their tendency :” and in drawing 
this article to aclose, we will briefly 
notice them. ‘They inculcate that 
general liberality which considers 
the differences among christians as 
non-essential, and thus they tend to 
weaken the zeal of Episcopalians in 
favor of those distinguishing princi- 
ples of their church which eminently 
entitle her tothe appellation of Apos- 
tolic and Primitive.’’(n) We had in- 
deed once thought, with Mr. Jay, 
that the Bishop, in these words, in- 
tended toexpress his opinion, that in- 
difference to at least some of the es- 
sentials of christianity, was produc- 
ed by the ‘general liberality,’ and 
general co-operation which takes 
place among christians in Bible So- 
cieties; but we have now the Bish- 
op’s own word for it, that he meant 


(n) Journal of Convention, 1822, p. 31, 
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no such thing.(o) It seems that the 
amount.of his apprehension from the 
tendency of Bible Societies, is, that 
the union of Episcopalians with them 
tends to weaken their zeal in favor 
of Episcopalianism. Now we con- 
fess that we are not disposed to think 
very favorably of those distinguish- 
ing principles in a man’s religion, 
which there is reason to believe he 
will lose by a frequent intercourse 
with others who are _confessedly 
christians ; especially when this in- 
tercourse takes place on occasions 
where the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures isthe sole aim and business. 
If there is so much danger of their 
being lost in this way, there must be, 
we should think, something in them, 
which cannot well endure under the 
light and influence of God’s word ; 
and especially should we think them 
far from entitling a man’s church or 
religion * to the appellation of apos- 
tolical and primitive.” In apostoli- 
cal and primitive days, all who 
were disciples loved to meet “ with 
one accord in one place.” 

But what are the facts in this 
matter? Do they really show as 
much against Episcopalians as 
the Bishop’s apprehension would 
lead us to suppose? How has it 
been in England? Mr. Jay has told 
us—*‘ If we turn to England we find 
those great institutions, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Church of 
England Tract Society, the Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews, and 
the Prayer Book and Homily Socie- 
ty, all of them identified with the in- 
terests of the Established Church, 
supported almost exclusively by the 
FE. piscopal members of the Bible So- 
ciety. Let us inquire particularly 
into the operations of the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Prayer 
Book and Homily Society, since it is 
admitted that those institutions are 
supported by the Episcopal friends 
of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and are on that account subject- 
ed to the frowns and abuse of its op- 


(a) Corrector, p. 50. 
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ponents. The income of the Church 
Missionary Society amounted last 
year to $146,000. It employs as 
missionaries, schoolmasters, &c. 200 
jersons. it is educating not less 
than 10,500 heathen children, and 
has missionary stations in the four 
quarters of the globe. It placed 
$22,000 at the disposal of the Bish- 
op of Calcutta, for the use of the Mis- 
sionary College established by his 
Lordship; and it supports a college 
at Cotym for the improvement of the 
Syrian Church, in which there are 
now twenty-one students, who are 
intended for the ministry ; and is 
thus preparing the way for a union 
between the Church of England and 
this ancient and apostolic, but !cng 
persecuted Church. The Prayer 
Book and Homily Society have, in 
nine years, distributed 60,000 Pray- 
er Books, and about half a million of 
homilies, articles, and ordination 
services, in tracts. They have pub- 
lished the Liturgy in Irish, Welch, 
modern Greek, Chinese, Hindoosta- 
nee; and also for the use of the Syr- 
ian Christians, in Tamul and Malay- 


alim. They have published homi- 
lies in English, Manks, Welch, 


French, Italian, Spanish and German. 
All this, it must be confessed, does 
not look as if the Britishand Foreign 
Bible Society had paralized the zeal 
of its Episcopal members, for their 
own Crarch.” 

{tis no wonder, then, that when 
Professor Marsh treated this subject, 
he avowedly * adduced not a single 
fact,’ but rested wholly on “ abstract 
reasoning.” ‘This would indeed be 
the wisest course for those who em- 
brace the same sentiments in this 
country 5 for facts are equally against 
them. They will hardly be able to 
shew that the “ venerable Father in 
the Episcopacy,” Bishop White, has 
become less zealous for the benefit of 
his Church, by being so long at the 
head of the Philadelphia Bible Soci- 
ety; and as for the zeal of those Rec- 
tors of Episcopal Churches in New- 
York, who belong tothe American 
Bible Society, and to whom so much 
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allusion is made in this controversy, 
if any one has doubts as to their zeal, 
fidelity, and success in adding to the 


strength of the Episcopal denomina- 


tion in that city; we have only to 
say, let him go to their churches and 
satisfy himself. 

Equally decisive are the facts to 
which we have here alluded, on an- 
other position taken by Bishop 
Hobart,—-** that it is the duty of Epis- 
copalians, consistently and exclusive- 
ly to bend ali their efforts to the ad- 
vancement of their own Church.” 
This we consider one of the main fal- 
lacies with which the opponents of 
Bible Societies deceive themselves ; 
and quite as hurtful to their avowed ob- 
ject, as it can be to that which they 
oppose. It proceeds from a policy 
too narrow to be wise. ‘They who 
will confine their religious benevo- 
lence within the pale of their own de- 
nomination, will find the streams of 
that benevolence feeble in conse- 
quence of the confinement. A law 
of the Most High is, ** The liberal de- 
viseth liberal things ; and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” Let chris- 
tians of every denomination cultivate 
a spirit of liberality towards each 
other, and they will uniformly find 
themselves excited and strengthened 
for more extensive usefulness in their 
own particular church as well as in 
the cause of the church at large. 
There is no reason to fear that men 
will give to Christ’s cause, till their 
resources are so exhausted that there 
shall be nothing left to give: the evil 
to be apprehended is, lest their hearts 
should not be so far opened that they 
will give according to their ability 
and their duty. And we do but re- 
peat the language of good aud holy 
men of all denominations when we 
say—‘‘It is from the altar erected 
within the hallowed precincts of Bi- 
ble Societies, that they have caught 
the melting flame which has most 
effectnally disposed them to those 
good words and works in which they 
have aimed to ** do good unto all 


men, especially to the household of 
faith.” 
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But while Bible Societies can be 
thus vindicated against all the char- 
ges of evil whichare brought against 
them, let us ask in the spirit of kind- 
ness and frankness,—is there no evil 
created by opposition to them ? We 
do not mean evil to the Societies. — 
They have grown by means of the ve- 
ry opposition which was designed to 
injure them : every new contest has 
issued in an accession to the ranks of 
their supporters. But does no evil 
result to those who make the opposi- 
tion? We most firmly believe that 
such men as Dr. Maltby, Professor 
Marsh, and Bishop Hobart, have all 
due respect for tne word of God: yet 
in their opposition to Bible Societies 
they have been led, as we have seen, 
to advance sentiments which, in their 
consequences, are most injurious to 
the integrity and perfection of the sa- 
cred volume. And besides, what is 
the effect to their opposition, be- 
tween themselves and their brethren 
oftheir own church? It has produ- 
ced distractions and alienations, 
which we have lamented to see ; and 
which would never have existed, had 
the friends of Bible Societies been 
allowed the same peaceful enjoyment 
of their liberty of conscience, which 
they have allowed totheir opponents. 

Finally ; there is an hour be- 
fore us all, when the heats of secta- 
rian zeal will abate ; when nothing 
will gratify or cheer the heart, but 
confidence in the word of God. Let 
us aim to decide on this question in 
such a manner as will promise us the 
most peace in that solemn hour. We 
know of holy men who have died 
giving thanks to God forthe aid they 
had been enabled to render Bible 
Societies. Is there one who has di- 
ed giving thanks for the opposition 
he had made against them 


For the Oracles of God, four Ora- 
tions. For Judgment to come, an 
Argument, innine parts. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Irvine, M. A. Min- 
ister of the Caledonian Church, 
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Since the period when we assum. 
ed the censorship of the press, and 
undertook to stand between the mul. 
titude of authors and the ravening oy 
ravened public—there has not bee 
a volume issued, whose title page 
and preface, and general execution, 
are less unpretending than the one 
we would now subject to review, 
The author “having given plentiful 
occasion for criticism, deprecates jit 
not;”—and having sent forth his host 
of opinions, the result of ‘ten years 
meditation,’ armed atall points in 
such fashion as he could prepare 
them—he leaves them to fight their 
way and gain such acquiescence as 
their truth may enforce. We re- 
member no book of a_ theological 
kind, in which the general scope of 
the writer’s opinions might be more 
easily mistaken, or the general judg- 
ment ofits merit be more currently 
misdirected,by the selection of some 
passages singularly infelicitous. It 
has happened to Mr. Irving, as to 
some other champions, older than 
himself by ten years—to advance so 
rapidly over a contested field, as to 
leave many important points unguard- 
ed ; and in his anxiety to gather up- 
recruits for the holy war, he some 
times speaks unadvised}y ; and puts 
his appeals to the men of this gener- 
ation, a little too far out of a chris- 
tian shape ; and at such times is as 
much wanting in the good taste 
which would invite the attention o! 
his readers, as in the exhibition of 
the truths which might convert them. 
And yet he has great power, much 
originality, and often a pathetic, and 
sometimes asublime eloquence. The 
audience that he has brought togeth- 
er, prove him to be possessed 0! 
qualities which operate through a 
wide sphere of attraction. The 
christian minister who can bring the 
Lords and Ladies of St. James’ into 
the city, to his Chapel in Hatton Gar- 
den, by the ringing of his fame, and 
fill the walls within which he pre- 
sides as an ambassador, from the pre- 


Pp. 
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cinets of Westminster Hall and the 
iaterior of St.Stephen’s Chapel, must 
have powers of a high and varied or- 
der. Since the time of Amos, and 
since to the poor the gospel has been 
preached, the pride of man, and force 
of sensuality, and current of the 
world’s opinion, have for the most 
part excluded the true prophet from 
the King’s Chapel, and the King’s 
Court ; and we look with intense in- 
terest at the former assistant of Dr. 
Chalmers, who has clambered so 
high into the sources of civil power 
and ecclesiastical influence. We re- 
joice that he counts the prime min- 
ister among his auditors sometimes, 
and hope he will continue to bear 
himself as modestly, and will use his 
weapons in as masterly a manner, as 
we remember to have seen Dr. Chal- 
mers do,when the doors and windows 
of the church where he was to preach 
were besieged by some of the same 
members of Parliament and King’s 
Counsellors. 

The sort of popularity which each 
ofthese preachers and authors en- 
joys, deserves a remark. They are 
of anew school which will number a 
large class, and may possess great 
variety, if those who follow be as 
unlike each other, as Mr. Irving is 
diferent from Dr. Chalmers. It is 
not in depreciation of the genius and 
original powers of the great man 
whose fame has brought the world 
under tribute, to name him as head 
in the school of those who have 
sought to render ‘‘evangelical reli- 
ion” ‘*acceptable to men of culti- 
vated taste.”’ We describe the 
school, of set purpose, in this phrase- 
ology, because very many of our rea- 
ders have the key which at once un- 
locks our meaning. The good taste 
of the cis-atlantic public early sought 
out and admired Foster’s Essays, 
and we know from various sources 
that Dr. Chalmers’ view of the value 
ofthe fourth essay agrees with our 
own. He has endeavoured to bring 
nto practical application the princi- 
ples and reasonings there adduced ; 
‘nd in the present effort of Mr. Ir- 
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ving, the attempt is most formally 
acknowledged. We propose in the 
following analysis to inquire what, 
beyond great popularity, has been 
the success of this endeavour. It is 
thus announced in the preface of 
this volume. 


It hath appeared to the Author of this 
book, from more than ten years’ medita- 
tion upon the subject, that the chief obsta- 
cle to the progress of divine truth over 
the minds of men, is the want of its being 
properly presented to them, In this Chris- 
tian country there are, perhaps, nine 
tenths of every class, who know nothing at 
all about the applications and advantages 
of the single truths of revelation, or of re- 
velation taken as a whole; and what they 
donot know, they cannot be expected to 
reverence or obey. ‘This ignorance, in 
both the higher and the lower orders, of 
Religion, as a discerner of the thoughts 
and intentions of the heart, 1s not so much 
due to the want of inquisitiveness on their 
part, as to the want of a sedulous and skil- 
ful ministry on the part of those to whom 
it is entrusted, 

This sentiment may seem|to convey a 
reflection upon the clerical order; but it 
is not meant to reflect upon them, so much 
as to turn their attention to the subject. 
‘They must be conscious that reading is 
the food of thought, and thought the cause 
of action ; and therefore, in what propor- 
tion the reading of a people is impregna- 
ted with religious truth, in that propor- 
tion will the conduct of a people be guid- 
ed into religious ways. We must, there- 
fore, lay our hand upon the press as well as 
the pulpit, and season its effusions with an 
admixture of devout feeling and pious 
thought. But, whereas men read for en- 
tertainment and direction in their several 
studies and pursuits, it becomes needful 
that we make ourselves adept in these, and 
intu the body of them all infuse the balm 
of salvation, that when the people consult 
for the present life, they may be admon- 
ished, stealthily and skilfully invaded with 
admonition, of the life to come. So that, 
until the servants and ministers of the liv- 
ing God do pass the limits of pulpic theol- 
ogy and pulpit exhortation, and take wea- 
pons in their hand, gathered out of every 
region in which the life of man or his fa- 
culties are interested, they shall never 
have religion triumph and domineer ina 
country, as beseemeth her high original, 
her native majesty, and her eternity of 
freely-bestowed well being. 

To this the ministers of religion should 
bear their attention to be called, for until 
they thus acquire the pass-word which is 
to convey them into every man’s encamp- 
ment, they speak tothat manfrom a dis- 
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tance, and at disadvantage. It is but a 
parley ; itis no conference, nor treaty, 
nor harmonious communicatiovu. ‘To this 
_ end, they must discover new vehicles for 
conveying the truth as it isin Jesus into 
the minds of the people ; poetical, histor- 
ical, scientific, political, and sentimental 
vehicles, In all these regions some of the 
population are domesticated with all their 
affections ; who are as dear in God’s sight 
as are others ; and why they should not 
be come at, why means should not be ta- 
ken to come at them, can any good reason 
be assigned ? They prepare men for 
teaching gipsies, for teaching bargemen, 
for teaching miners; men who under- 
stand their ways of conceiving and estima- 
ting truth ; why not train ourselves for 
teaching imaginative men and political 
men, and legal men and medical men? 
and, having got the key to their several 
chambers of delusion and resistance, why 
not enter in and debate the matter with 
their souls? Then they shall be left with- 
out excuse ; meanwhile, I think, we min- 
isters are without excuse. 

Moved by these feelings, [have set the 
example of two new methods of handiing 
religious truth—the Oralion, and the .4r- 
gument; the one intended to be after the 
manner of the ancient Oration, the best 
vehicle for addressing the minds of men 
which the world hath seen, far beyond the 
sermon, of which the very name bath 
learned to inspire drowsiness aud tedium ; 
the other after the manner of the ancient 
Apologies, with this difference, that it is 
pleaded not before any judicial bar, but 
before the tribunal of human thought and 
feeling. The former are but specimens ; 
the latter, though most imperfect, Is in- 
tended to be complete. The Orations are 
placed first in the volume, because the 
Oracles of God, which they exalt, are the 
foundation of the Argument, which brings 
toreason and common feeling one of the 
revelations which they contain. 


Now without attempting an apolo- 
gy for those unhappy ministers of 
religion who teach ‘*the sermon’ 
‘¢to inspire drowsiness and tedium” 
and make the themes of heaven re- 
dolent of earth, and scatter poppies 
from the desk, it must at the same 
time be acknowledged that there is 
great inherent difficulty in the enter- 
prize to which Mr. [rving would in- 
cite us. Even supposing we were 
allowed to forget what the scriptures 
disclose of the radical opposition of 
the human heart to the truth of God 
—that it is an opposition as essential 
as darkness to light, and as active as 


[Mancy, 


a demon’s malice—even if we should 
strengthen ourselves for the combat 
by putting out of view what the saq 
experience of all that have ever 
preached the gospel, since Paul stood 
before Felix, unveils—that _ princi. 
palities and powers of sin are the 
welcomed tenants of the human soy! 
—still one question will address jt. 
self to our common sense with una- 
voidable pertinacity. It is whethe; 
‘* poetical, historical, scientific, polit. 
ical and sentimental vehicles,” can. 
even with the most enlarged spirit of 
accommodation, carry this new  bur- 
den which our feeling of expediency 
would impose upon them. Without 
reasoning the point, we summarily 
State our Conviction that they will 
not; we believe that these new car- 
riages will either break down at 
once, and not go at all, or else will 
fall into the rail-ways for which 
they were originally constructed, and 


‘and ruv back into the field of the 


world’s corruption. The religious 
novels which we have had of late, we 
presume, are ‘‘ sentimental” veliicles, 
but with rare exceptions, we think 
they tend little to make “ religion to 
triumph and domineer in a coun- 
try.’ We have seen many attempts 
‘to teach bargemen’”’ and to put the 
high truths of christianity into the 
current phraseology of sailors, but, 
with scarcely a single exception, we 
think we have discovered that the 
uative majesty of Truth has been 
hurt by the soiled garments put upon 
her; and it is only our reverence, and 
affection for the good and zealous 
men who have made these transfor- 
mations, which prevents our dwell- 
ing upon the idea, that religion thus 
dressed up bears more the aspect of 
a mountebank drumming off his 
wares, than of an ambassador of 
Christ, clothed with sincerity and 
love. The fact appears to us to be, 
that religion is a matter too ineffably 
solemn to endure these trappings. 
All that she asks is a hearing, and 
that we understand our vernacular 
tongue; she may then draw a thou- 
sand illustrations from our domestic 
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employments; but she will not wrap 
herself up entirely in allegory, and 
tell us that the world is a_ ship, 
‘which it is not,) and all men sailors, 
who must catch the word of command 
as itgoes. We take the strongest pos- 
sible case when we select a class of 
mew isolated from the rest of the 
world, as are sailors; but although 
our experience in preaching to them 
is limited, we have always feared to 
look into Jack Tar’s face, when such 
things might have strongly struck 
our fancy, lest he should rather smile 
than weep. These remarks do not 
apply to such narrative tracts, as em- 
body religion in actual examples 
provided they be really fact, and 
not merely ‘‘ founded” on it; but 
they show us the limit beyond which 
it does not accord with the heaven- 
born majesty of truth ‘to trim and 
truckle to the times.”?’ The example 
of our Locd’s parables is often addu- 
ced to justify the course now become 
so pupular, and of the good effect of 
which we are very suspictous—but 
these stand in the unapproachable 
originality of the inspiration of the 
Son of God. the hallowed monu- 
ments of unaffected description of 
pure nature and of the application 
of saving doctrine. They may be 
imitated, but cautiously, and they 
ever Shame all human competition as 
much as the holy and harmless and 
undefiled Son of Sian is above all 
comparison with the best of the gen- 
eration of his servants. Yet if this 
example be pleaded, we must remark 
that we find none of the sea-teruis 
from the Lake of Geunesaret em- 
balmed in the amber of our Lord’s 
discourses. ‘The truth is, the diffi- 
culty is seldom tn making men ap- 
prehend the nature of Christ’s doc- 
trine: it is to force their minds to 
dwell upon its everlasting sanctions. 
These are not to be brought into 
view by reminding us that we are 
gipsies or barge-men or miners—but 
by naming us all in one word—the 
the most intelligible in the language 
—sinners ;—by uttering one sentence 
‘the wages of sin is death,”—by 
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putting forth one command, ‘ flee 
from the wrath to come,” and by 
naming Jesus Christ, ** God manifest 
in the flesh” —** Prince” “* Saviour,” 
‘“* Redeemer,” ** Advocate,” ** Inter- 
cessor” and Eternal ‘* Judge.” 

These observations may seem to 
be a little wide of our text, since Mr. 
Irving proposes a higher range ‘ of 
pulpit theology and pulpit exhorta- 
tion; ’’ and yet their bearing is most 
decidedly against the full swing of 
the system inculcated. If we dis- 
prove the necessity and advantage of 
it in the extreme case—all other cae 
ses are yielded by parity of reason- 
ing, or surrendered as soldiers whose 
officers have capitulated. If sailors 
who have little pliancy of mind, are 
not aided by these human helps, 
much less are the men of highly cul- 
tivated and accomplished intellect 
to be brought to the knowledge of 
the truth, and to saving conversion, 
by the ‘imaginative,’ or ‘ politi- 
cal,” or “legal,’? or ‘* medical” 
reasoning, which we can employ. 
If, when we are preaching to the sail- 
or, the continued use of sea imagery 
is more likely to set his mind loose 
upon the four winds from the recollec- 
tion of former ’scapes, than to bind 
him in fast, conscientious attention;— 
as likely is it that we set our more 
cultivated bearers to ranging over the 
helds of vanity, when we remind 
them continually that we have so:led 
our minds in the turbid streams of 
Shakspeare’s genius, or can almost 
apologize for Burns’ immoralities, 
(see, page 156.) or know all the fens 
and fastuesses in which Scottish ta- 
bie entrenches itself, We may have 
audiiors upon these terms; but we 
shailteach them ouly what they Know 
already, and wesymbolize with teem 
in mind, on condition that they syme- 
bolize with us in our churches, tn 
body. 

Here, to use a phrase of My. Ir- 
ving’s, we sav, ‘* Mistake us not; 
for we steer in a narrow, very nar- 
row channel, with rocks of. popular 
prejudice on every side. ”°—Our ar- 
gument is only tor the very sparing 
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use of these things publicly, and the 
sparing study of them privately, not 
for their entire exclusion. But, for 
the simple reason that religion is not 
intended to teach us poetry, or state 
policy, or jurisprudence, or medi- 
cine; we hold that a certain divorce- 
ment from it, of the several spheres 
of knowledge, is necessary, and that 
it gains little by laying aside its own 
symplicity, to seek access to the 
hearts of professional men through 
the medium of a technical and _ bor- 
rowed phraseology. The appeal of 
the gospel is to no man profession- 
ally, nor is his opposition profession- 
al, however it may be modified by 
such a bias. 

We must not now be suspected of 
pleading their cause who would wrap 
up theology ina scholastic dress, and 
make their web of discourse out of 
the well-used threads of the invalua- 
ble Westminster Contession of Faith 
—this is an error worse the other 
way—we would have the preacher, 
where he may, come out of the,covert 
of set phrases, and talk like an im- 
passioned man, whose honest Zeal 
and creative conceptions cannot en- 


dure to lag on till his memory pick 


up and articulate his sentences. We 
think the Essay of Foster wisely 
guarded, and inculcating a practice 
highly important; but we would have 
every thing in its place and season. 
The christian orator may imitate St. 
Paul, and attract the good feeling of 
his audience by a quotation from a 
heathen poet; but it is best done in 
his exordium, and he must never 
give such an example of bad taste 
and bathos, as we proceed tu cite— 
in which it isdifhicult to conceive how 
any man, whose mind has become 
tully impregnated and imbathbed with 
the truths delightfully enforced in 
the beginning, could, in the same 
breath, bunt after Tully, and a worn- 
out quotation from Akenside, and al- 
most canonize a murderer and sui- 
cide. 


And here we make a pause, to cast a 


look back upon the progress which we - 


have made in delineating the constitution 
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under which the world is placed. After 
shewing its many passing excellencies jp 
the last discourse,we found ourselves hem- 
med in with a consciou7ness of transgres. 
sion from which no source of reason was 
able to discover an escape. This circum- 
ference of impeding guilt not only hath 
the Lord Jesus cast down, aud made en- 
largement to our feet, but he hath, as it 
were, superinduced upon the institute of 
law an institute of power to keep the law, 
He hath presented a mass of truth in his 
Gospel concerning both himself and our. 
selves, which puts metal and temper into 
the mind for oping with the extreme po- 
sitions of the law ; and this new competen- 
cy he hath given us by fair, natural means, 
addressing to us honest and honourable 
inducements from this world and the 
world to come, He hath not, like the 
reasoners exposed in the beginning of this 
discourse, endeavouring to degrade the 
sublime elevations of the law; which 
work enthusiasm upon the heart, as the 
heaven-piercing peaks of a mountainous 
country work enthusiasm upon the ima- 
gination: neither hath he deposed con- 
science from the post of observation to re- 
place her with some less lynx-eyed guar- 
dian, but on the contrary, by the unction 
of his Spirit he cleanseth her eye and ma- 
keth it more eagle-piercing. But he hath 
clothed the law in performance, and stood 
up its practicalinterpreter, not to the ear 
but to the eye, to the heart, and to every 
sympathy whereof the heart is the sacred 
seat. It comes nowto us sanctioned by 
our dearest friend, our noblest kinsman 
the Son of God and the Son of man; 
teaching by example, and working by the 
desire to be hke him whom we love. Its 
accusations for past sins which overloaded 
memory and overclouded hope, and with 
joylessness sickened all present activity, 
he hath scattered and dissolved. The 
soul isdelivered from the valley of the 
shadow of death, from a fearful pit and 
from the miry clay: her feet are set up- 
on arock, and a new song is put into her 
mouth. Having made us free men, joy- 
ful free men, he layeth siege to us by eve- 
ry sweet and noble suit. He putteth on 
human charities asa raiment, and godly 
graces as a vesture. Thus arrayed, he 
comes with honourable lang uage, address- 
ing us as friends and brothers. Then he 
unsealeth high overtures, setting before us 
enlargement from ignominious fallen na- 
ture, into the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God—refinement of our gross impurity, 
into the image of God created in right- 
eousness and true boliness. Oh! it is 4 
noble music which he maketh to the soul 
ofman: sweet as the breathing: sonnet ol 
lovers, and spirit-stirring as the minstrelsy 
of glorious war; it rouseth to noble deeds 
like the Tyrteaa song, sung on the eve 0! 
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battle tonoble Spartan youth; and it re- 
iwiceth the heart of sin-oppressed nature, 
asthe voice of liberty from Tully’s lips 
rejoiceth the senate-house of Rome upon 
the famous Ides of March, when the god- 
like Brutus— 
_ Shook his crimson steel 

And bade the father of his country hail. 

pp. 138, 139. 

From this single quotation our 
readers will see that this book is 
much like a work in mosaic—com- 
posed of many party-coloured stones 
—in which black and white some- 
times lie quite adjacent--the purpure- 
us pannus is often out of place :—the 
author’s imagination sometimes lights 
him on to a bog—into which no ve- 
ry stupid traveller would have any 
chance of falling. 

But it is time to put’ our remarks 
into order; and we shall show that 
whatever censure we may bestow 





upon the volume, our estimate of 


the author’s genius is high, and that 
we readily pronounce his orations 
and argument deserving of much 
study aud of great, if not unbounded 
acmiration. We should not put in 
so many ’bating clauses, if we did 
not deprecate the imitation of Mr. 
Irving, by multitudes. who can never 
have any pretension to his genius, 
his general knowledge, and his 
learned and polite audience. 

The book commences with four 
orations for the oracles of God, to 
which we shall, in the present num- 
ber, confine our attention; leaving 
the argument for judgment to come, 
for subsequent consideration. The 
subject of the orations is divided in- 
to the three topics—the preparation 
for consulting the- oracles of God ; 
the manner of consulting the oracles 
of God, and the obeying the oracles 
of God. The first naturally treated 
of is ** the preparation for the an- 
nouncement,’’ in which the author 
develops his subject as follows. 


When God uttereth his voice, says the 
Psalmist, coals of fire are kindled ; the 
hills melt down like wax,the earth quakes, 
and deep procla:ms it unto hollow deep. 
This same voice, which the studborn ele- 
ments cannot withstand, the children of 
israel] having heard but once, prayed that 
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it might not be spoken to them any more. 
These sensible images of the Creator have 
now vanished, and we are left alone, in 
the deep recesses of the meditative mind, 
to discern his comings forth. No trump 

f heaven now speaketh in the world’s ear. 
No angelic conveyancer of Heaven’s will 
taketh shape from the vacant air, and, 
having done his errand, retireth into his 
airy habitation. No human messenger 
putteth forth his miraculous hand to heal 
Nature’s immedicable wounds, winning 
for his words a silent and astonished audi 
ence. Majesty and might no longer pre- 
cede the oracles of Heaven. They lie si 
lent and unobtrusive, wrapped up in their 
little compass—one volume, amongst ma- 
ny, Innocently handed to and fro, having 
no distinction but that in which our mus- 
tered thoughts are enabled to invest them. 
The want of solemn preparation and cir- 
cumstantial pomp, the imagination of the 
mind hath now to supply. The presence 
of the Deity, and the authority of his voice, 
our thoughtful spirits must discern. Con- 
science must supply the terrors that were 
wont to go before him; and the bright- 
ness of his coming, which the sense can no 
longer behold, the heart, ravished with 
his word, must feel. 

For this solemn vocation of all her 
powers, to do her Maker honour and give 
him welcome, it is, at the very least, ne- 
cessary that the soul stand absolved from 
every call. Every foreign iofluence or 
authority, arising out of the world, or the 
things of the world, should be burst when 
about to stand before the Fountain of all 
authority. Every argument, every in- 
vention, every opinion of man forgot, 
when about to approach tothe Father and 
oracle of all intelligence. And as sub- 
jects, when their prince honours them 
with invitations, are held disengaged, 
though pre-occupied with a thousand ap- 
polntments—so, upon an audience fixed 
and about to be holden with the King of 
kings, it well becomes the honoured mor- 
tal to break loose from all thraldom of men 
and things,and be arrayed in liberty of 
thought and action, to drink in the rivers 
of his pleasure, and to perform the com- 
missions efhis lips. 

Now far otherwise it hath appeared to 
us, that Christians, as well as worldly men, 
come to this most august occupation of 
listening to the word of God, pre-occupi- 
ed and prepossessed, inclining to it a par- 
tial ear, a straitened understanding, and a 
disaffected will. 

The Christian public are prone to 
preoccupy themselves with the admira- 
tion of those opinions by which they stand 
distinguished as a church or sect from oth- 
er Christians; and, instead of being quite 
unfettered to receive the whole council of 
the divinity, they are prepared to welcome 
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it, no farther than as it bears upon and 
stands with opinions which they already 
favour. ‘To this. prejudgment the early 
use of catechisms mainly coatributes, 
which, however serviceable in their place, 
have the disadvantage of presenting the 
truth m a jorm altogether different from 
what it occupies in the Word itself. In 
the one if is presented to the intellect 
chiefly, (and in our catechism to an In- 
tellect of a very subtle order ;)in the oth- 
er it is presented more frequently to the 
heart, to the affections, to the imitation, to 
the fancy, and to all the faculties of the 
soul. In early youth, which isso applied 
to with those compilations, an association 
takes place between religion and intel- 
lect, anda divorcement of religion from 
the other powers ofthe inner man. ‘This 
derangement, judging from observ ation 
and experience, it is exceeding difficult to 
put to rights in alter life ; and. so it comes 
to pass, that, in listening to the oracles of 
religion, the intellect is ‘chiefly awake, and 
the better parts of the message—those 
which address the heart and its affections, 
those which dilate and enlarge our ima- 
ginations of the Godhead, and those which 
speak to the various sympathies of our na- 
ture—we are, by the injudicious use of 
these narrow epitomes, disqualified to re- 
ceive. 

In the train of these comes Controver- 
ay, with his rough voice and unmeek as- 
pect, to disqualify the soul for a full and 
fair audience of its Maker’s word. The 
points of the faithwe have been called on 
to defend, or which are reputable with 
our party, assume in our esteem an im- 
portance disproportionate to their import- 
ance in the Word, which we come to re- 
lish chiefly when it goes to sustain them, 
and the Bible is hunted foi arguments and 
texts of controversy, which are treasured 
up for future service. ‘Ihe solemn still- 
ness which the soul should hold before his 
Maker,so favourable to meditation and 
Wrapt communion with the throne of God, 
is destroyed at every turn, by suggestion 
of what is orthodox and evangelical— 

‘where all is orthodox and evan gelical ; the 
spirit of such readers becomes ‘lean, being 
fed with abstract truths and formal pro- 
positions ; their temper uncongenial, be- 
ing ever disturbed with controversial sug - 
gestions; their prayers undevout recitals 
of their opinions; their discourse techni- 
cal announcements of their faith. Intel- 
lect, cold intellect, hath the sway over 

heaven-ward devotion and holy fervours. 

Man, contentious man, hath the attention 
which the unsearchable God should undi- 
vided have; and the fine full harmony of 
Heaven's melodious voice, which, a ard 
apart, were sufficient to lap the soul in ec- 
stasies unspeakable, is jarred and rah al 
ed with ; and the heave euully spell as broken 
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by the recurring conceits, sophisms 8, and 
passious ofmen. Now truly, an atter de. 
gradation it is of the Godhead to have his 
word in league with that of any man, or 
any council of men, What matter to me 
whether the Pope, or any work of any 
mind be exalted to the equality. of God: 
If any helps are to be imposed for the un- 
derstanding, or safe-guarding, or sustain. 
ing of the word, why not the help of stat- 
ues and pictures for my devotion ? There. 
fore, while the warm fancies of the South- 
erns have given their idolatry tothe ideal 
forms of noble art—let us Northerns be- 
ware We give not our idolatry to the cold 
and coarse abstractions of human intel. 
lect.” —pp.17—20. 


In his endeavour to procure for the 
oracles in whose favour he is plead- 
ing solemn and unconstrained audi- 
ence, we think Mr. Irving has run 
into an unjust and unmeasured cen- 
sure of the usual mode of conveying 
christian knowledge into the minds 
of the young. So sacred and diffi- 
cult a subject should be touched de. 
licately : whether we can do with- 
out these ‘‘abstractions of the hv- 
man intellect”—whether youth can 
be trained up in christian doctrine 
without catechisms. would seem to 
be decided by universal experience 
It has ever been the labour of the 
christian church to instruct the young 
—to scatter the seed upon the soil, 
yet in the fallowness of spring-time. 
And the wisest and most conscien- 
tious men have supposed that as it is 
impossible to find in any one portion 
of the divine volume, an. exact sum- 
mary of the contents of all its parts, 
—its doctrine should be set forth in 
some such form as may best fit the 
capacity of learners ; and that it is 
no error in education, to lay up in 
the stores of memory what the daily 
improving judgment cannot yet ap- 
preciate. We doubt not that there 
has been an error of the kind which 
Mr. Irving indicates yet to point 
ont an error in the use of catechisms 
is net to prove their inutility. We 
rejoice in the increasing prevalence 
of Bible instruction, in which the 
truth is brought to the mind in its orl 
ginal simplicity and beauty, and em- 
bodied in the example of the Son 0! 
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Man.—But we would not therefore 
have the good habit of the catechism 
disused. If system and method be 
found expedient for learners in eve- 
ry science, and of every age, we see 
no reason tor their exclusion from the 
nursery : and we are not without ap- 
rebension that the ve ryprevalence of 
sabbath schoois and scripture recita- 
tion at the present day, by indu- 
cing parents to rely too mach upon 
them and to think themselves ab- 
solved from faithful, domestic cate- 
chetical instruction, may have an ef- 
fect toleave the minds of the rising 
generation stored with a confused 
mass of religious sentiments, rather 
than furnished with a well arranged 
system of divine truth. But with- 
out fully discussing the subject here, 
we merely add that, if the present is 
an age of improvement, it is also an 
age of innovation, and there may be 
danger of our too lightly laying aside 
some of the most sacred usages of 
former days. The kind of instruc- 
tion objected to by Mr. Irving de- 
rives the best argument of its utility 
from the thorough scriptural views 
and holy lives of many great men 
whose praise is in the churches. 

We feel ourselves obliged to say 
so much in defence of the ancient 
order of things—yet since Mr. Ir- 
ving’s youth and our own have been 
trained up in the same catechism, 
we regard his hint as very valuable. 
it is an excellent rule in’ practical 
life to attend to what our enemies 
report against us, as it Is most prob- 
able that quick-sighted malice will 
fasten upon the really weak points 
in our character. Mr. Irving is no 
enemy to the Westminster confession 
of faith and catechism; on the con- 
trary “he is proud to profess such 
as his church doth acknowledge”’— 
he would have them ‘‘to discern her- 
esy, and to preserve in the church a 
unity of faith :” we may hear then 
from him the rebukings and cautions 
of a friend; we only object to the 
tone, manner, and measure. 

But we will now suffer Mr. Irving 
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to speak for himself upon topics in 
which we quite agree :— 


It is a goodly custom, inherited from the 
hallowed days of Scottish piety, and in 
our cottages still preserved, though in our 
cities generally given up, to preface the 
morning and evening worship of the fami- 
ly with a short invocation of blessing from 
the Lord. This is in unison with the 
practice and recommendation of pious 
inen, never to open the Divine Word 
without a silent invocation of the Divine 
Spirit. But no address to Heaven is of 
auy virtue, save as it Is the expression of 
certain pious sentiments with which the 
mind is full and overflowing. Of those 
sentiments which befit the mind that 
comes into conference with its Maker, the 
first and most prominent should ve grati- 
tude for his having ever condescended to 
hold commerce with such wretched and 
fallen creatures. Gratitude not only ex- 
pressing itself in proper terms, but pos- 
sessing the mind with an abiding and 
over-mastering mood, under which it shall 
sit impressed the whole duratioa of the 
interview. Such an emotion as cannot 
utter itself in language—though by lan- 
guage it mdicate its prese nce—bat keeps 
us in a devout and adoring frame, while 
the Lord is uttering his voice. Go, visit 
a desolate widow, with consolation and 
help, and fatherhood of her orphan chil- 
dren—tlo it again and again—and your 
presence, the sound of your approaching 
footstep, the soft utterance of your voice, 
the very meution of your name—shall 
come to dilate her heart with a fulness 
which defies her tongue to utter, but 
speaks by the tokens of a swimming eye, 
and clasped hands, and fervent ejacula- 
tions to Heaven upon your head! No 
less copious acknowledgment to God, the 
author of our well-being and the father 
of our better hopes, ought we to feel when 
his Word discloseth to us the excesses of 
his love. Though a veil be now cast over 
the Majesty which speaks, it is the voice 
of the Eternal which we hear, coming in 
soft cadences to win our faver, yet omnuip- 
otent as the voice of the thunder, and 
overpowering as the rushing of many wa- 
ters. And though the veil of the future 
intervene between our hand and the prom- 
ised goods, still are they from His lips, 
who speaks, and it is done, who com- 
mands, and all things stand fast. With 
no less emotion, therefore, should this 
book be opened, than if, like him in the 
Apocalypse, you saw the voice which 
spake; or like him in the trance, you 
were into the third heavens.translated, 


companying and communing with the re-- 


alities of glory, which eye hath not seen. 


nor ear heard, nor the heart of man con 
ceived, 
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something infinitely higher. Duty means 
a verdict of conscience in its behalf. Now 
conscience is not an independent power, 
at the bidding of which the Word abides 
to be opened, and at its forbidding to con- 
tinue sealed—but the Word, let con- 
science bid or forbid, stands forth dressed 
in its own awful sanctions. ‘** Believe and 
live’’—*“ Believe not and die.” If con- 

science have added her voice also, that is 
another sanction, but a sanction which 
was not needful to be superadded. When 
my Maker speaks, | am called to listen by 
ahigher authority than the authority of 
my own self. 1 should make sure that it 
is my Vlaker who speaks—and for this let 
every taculiy of reason and feeling do its 
part; but being assured that it is no oth- 
er than ins voice omnipotent, my whole 
soul must burst forth to give him attend- 
ance. Tiere must be no demur for any 
verdict of any inward principle. Out of 
duty, out of love, out of adoration, out of 
joy, out of fear, out of my whole consent- 
ing soul, J must obey my Maker’s call 

Duty, whose cold and artificial verdict, 

the God of infinite love is served withal, 

is a sentiment which the lowest relation- 
ships of life are not content with. Ser- 
vant with master—child with teacher— 
friend with frieund—when it comes to the 
sentiment of duty, it is near its dissolu- 
tion; and it never thrives or comes to 
good but when it rests upon well-tried 
trust and hearty regard; upon a love to 
eur persons, and a confilence In our 
worth. And in the ties of nature, to pa- 
rents, to children, to brethren, to husband 
and wife, there to be listened to out of 
cold constraint of duty argues nature gone 
well nigh dead. ‘There is a prompter 
consent, a deep sympathy of love, an over- 
stepping of all the limits of duty, a goimg 
even unto the death, which hardly satis- 
fies the soul of such affection. Whatthen 
shall we say of that closest of all relations 
—creature to Creator—which bath in it 
the germ of every other: the parental, for 
he formed us; the patronal, for he hath 
upheld us; the frieudly, for in all our 
straits he hath befriended us; the loyal, 
for our safetv is in his royal band; and, 
which addeth the attachment to very self, 
« for we are ourselves his workmanship !” 
Jo bind this tie, nothing will suffice but 
strong and stubborn necessity. Duty, in 
truth, is the very lowest consception of it 
—privilege is a higher—honour a higher, 
happiness and delight a higher still. But 
duty may be suspended by more pressing 
duty—privilege may be foregone and hon- 
our forgot, and the sense of happiness 
grow dull ; but this of listening to His 
voice who pl ants the sense of duty, be- 
stows privilege, honour and happiness, 
and our every other faculty, is before all 
these, and is equalled by nothing but the 
stubbornest necessity. We should hear 
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His voice as the sun and stars do in their 
courses, as the restful element of earth 
doth in its settled habitation. His voice 
is our law, which it is sacrilege, worse 
than rebellion, worse than parentui rebell- 
ion, to disobey. He keaps the bands of 
our being, together. His voice is the char- 
ter of our existence, which being diso- 
beyed, we should run to annihilation, as 
our great father would have done, had 
not God in mercy given us a second 
chance, by erecting the platform of our 
being upon the new condition of proba- 
tion, different from that of all known ex- 
istencies. Was it ever heard that the sun 
stopped in his path, but it was God that 
commanded? Was it ever heard that the 
sea forgot her instability, and stood apart 
in walled steadfastness, but it was God 
that commanded? Or that fire forgot to 
consume, but at the voice of God? Even 
so man should seek his Maker’s word, as 
he loveth his well-being, or, like the un- 
fallen creatures of God, as he loveth his 
very being—and labour in his obedience, 
without knowing or wishing to know 
aught beyond. 

Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and 
eternal necessity is that, which joins the 
link between the creature aud the Crea- 
tor, and makes man incumbent to the 
voice of God. To read the Word is uo 
ordinary duty, but the mother of ali duty, 
enlightening the eyes and converting the 
sonl, and creating that very conscience to 
which we would subject it. Wetake’our 
neat not by duty—tbe body must go down 
to dust without it—thereiore we persevere 
because we love to exist. So also the 
word of God is the bread of life, the root 
ofall spiritual action, without which the 
soul will go down, if not to instant annihi- 
lation, to the wretched abyss of spiritua! 
and ete row! death. But while we insist 
that the Scriptures should be perused out 
of the se*.e, not of an incumbency, but of 
a strong necessity, as being the issued or- 
ders of Him who apholdeth all things—we 
except against any idea of painfulness Ot 
force. We say necessity, to indicate the 
strength of the obligation, not its cisagree- 
ableness. But, in truth, there is no such 
feeling, but the very opposite, atiacbed to 
every necessity of the Lord’s appointing 
Light is pleasant to the eyes, though the 
necessary element of vision. Food 1s 
pleasant to the body, though the staple 
necessary of life. Air is retreshing to the 
frame, though the necessary element ci 
the breathing spirit. What so refreshing 
as the necessary of water to all animated 
existence? Sieep is the very balm of lil 
to all creatures under the sun. Motion i: 
from infancy to feeblest age the most re- 
creating of things, save rest after motion 
Every necessary instinct for preserving oF 
continuing our existence, hath in it @ 
pleasure, ‘when indulged in moderation 
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and the pain which attends excess is the 
seutinel in the way of danger, and, like 
the sentinel’s voice, upon the brink of ruin 
should be considered as the pleasantest of 
all, though withdrawing us from the fond- 
est pursuit. In lke manner attendance 
on God’s law, though necessary. to the 
soul as wine and milk to the body, will be 
found equally refreshing: though necessa- 
ry as light to the eyes, will be found equal- 
ly cheerful: though necessary as rest to 
weary limbs, will be found equally re- 
freshing to our spiritual strength. 
A duty, which is at all times a duty, 1s 
a necessity, and this listening to the voice 
of God can at no time be dispensed with, 
gnd therefore is a stark necessity. The 
life of the soul can at no time proceed, 
without the present sense and obedience of 
its Maker’s government. His law must 
be present and keep concert with our most 
inward thoughts; from which, as we can 
never dissolve connection, so ought we 
never to dissolve connection with the reg- 
ulating voice of God. In all our rising 
emotiens; in all our purposes concelvibg ; 
inall our thoughtful debates, holden upon 
the propriety of things; in all the secret 
councils of the bosem—the law of God 
should be consentaneous with the law of 
Nature, or rather should be umpire of the 
council, seeing Nature and Nature’s laws 
have receded from the will of God, and 
become blinded to the best interests of our 
spiritual state. The world is apt to iook 
only to the executive part of conduct—to 
the outward actions, which come forth 
from behind the curtains of deliberative 
thought; and as these have stated seasons, 
and are not constantly recurring, it hath 
come to pass, that the Word of God is 
read and entertained, chiefly for the visible 
parts of life; being used asa sort of elbow 
monitor to guard our conduct from offence, 
rather than a universal law to impregnate 
all the sources of thought and action. 
My brethren, doth the hand ever forget 
its cunning, or the tongue its maay forms 
of speech, or the soul its various states of 
feeling and passion? Is there an interval, 
in the wakeful day, when the mind ceases 
to be in fluctuating motion, and is bound 
in rest like the frozen lake? 1 do not ask, 
is it always vexed iike the troubled sea— 
but doth it ever rest from emotion, and 
remain steadfast like the solid land? Doth 
not thought succeed thought, impression 
impression, recollection recollection, in a 
ceaseless and endless round? And, be- 
fore this pleasant agitation of vital con- 
sciousness can compose itself to rest, the 
eye must be sealed to light, and the ear 
stopped to hearing, and the body become 
dead to feeling, and the powers of thought 
and action, done out, surrender them- 
selves to repose Nay, even then, under 
the death-like desertion of all her facul- 
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ties, and the oppressive weight of sleep, 
the mind in her remoter chambers keeps 
up a fantastical disport of mimic life, as if 
loath for an instant to forego the pleasure 
she hath in conscious being. Seeing, then, 
not even the sleep-locked avenues of sense, 
nor the worn-out powers of thought and 
action, nor slumber’s soft embrace, can so 
lull the soul that she should for a while 
forget her cogitations, and join herself to 
dark obliviou; seeing that she keeps up 
the livelong day a busy play of thought, 
feeling, and action, and during the night 
keeps vigils in her mysterious chambers, 
fighting with the powers of oblivion and 
inertness a battle for existence—how 
should she be able for any instant to do 
without the presence aad operations of 
her Creator's laws—from which being at 
any instant exempted, she is a god unto 
herself, or the world is her god? From 
their authority to be detached, however 
brief a season, is for that season to be un- 
Jer foreign control, and rebellious to the 
Being of whom her faculties are holden, 
and by whom her powers of life are up- 
held. —His laws should be present in our 
inward parts, yea, hidden in our hearts, 
that we offend him not. They should be 
familiar as the very consciousness of life. 
Into the belief being received, they should 
pass into the memory, grow incorporate 
with the hidden sources of nature; until 
the array of our purposes and actions 
learn to display itself under the banners 
of the Supreme; until instinct, blind in- 
stinct himself, have his eye opened and 
purged by the light of Heaven and come 
furth submissive to Heaven’s voice!—pp. 
33—36. 


In the third oration upon obeying 
the oracles of God, this eloquent 
preacher meets and disposes of a 
current objection in the following ef- 
fectual manner :— 


There prevails universally against di- 
Vine institutions not only a strong reluc- 
tance, but also a delusive prejudice that 
they are an invasion upon the liberty of 
man’s estate. The question is conceived 
to be, whether we shall! be at our own lib- 
erty, or at the disposal of God—a question 
between freedom and compulsion. This 
prejudice we shall first expose, and bring 
the fair statement of the question before 
you. Then we shall account for the re- 
luctance which we feel to the law of God 
when we enter into its obedience. Then 
set before you the fatal result of persisting 
against it ; and close this oration by con- 
testing it with your demurs and opposi- 
tions. 

The portion of truth which one can for 
himself examine is so mere a scantling of 
what is needful forthe service of his life 
and has in it such instability when not un- 
der the helm of authority, human or di- 
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Far and foreign from such an opened 
and awakened bosom is that cold and for- 
mal hand which is generally laid upon the 
sacred volume; that unfeeling and unim- 
pressive tone with which its accents are 
pronounced ; and that listless and incuri- 
ous ear into which its blessed sounds are 
received. How can you, thus unimpas- 
sioned, hold communion witu themes in 
which every thing awful, vital and endear- 
ing, do meet together! Why is not curi- 
osity, curiosity ever hungry, oa edge to 
know the doings and intentions of Jeho- 
vah King of Kings’? Why is not interest, 
interest ever awake, on tiptoe to hear the 
future destiny of itself? Why is not the 
heart that panteth over the world after 
love and friendship, overpowered with the 
full tide of the divine acts and expressions 
oflove? Where is nature gone, when she 
is not moved with the tender mercy of 
Christ? Methinks the affections of men 
are fallen into the yellow leaf. Of your 
poets which charm the world’s ear, who 
is he that indicteth a song unto his God ? 
Some will tune their hearts to sensual 
pleasures, and by the enchantment of their 
genius well nigh commend their unholy 
themes to the imagination ofsaints. Oth- 
ers, tothe high and noble sentiments of the 
heart, will sing of domestic joys and hap- 
py unions, casting around sorrow the radi- 
aacy of virtue, and bodying forth, in un- 
dying forms, the short-lived visions of joy ! 
Others have’ enrolled themselves the 
high priests of mute Nature’s charms, en- 
chanting her echoes with their minstrelsy, 
and peopling her solitudes with thebright 
creatures of their fancy. but when, 
since the days of the blind master of Eng- 
lish sonz, hath any poured forth a lay 
worthy of the Christian theme? Nor in 
philosophy, ‘the palace of the soul,’ have 
men been more mindful of their Maker, 
The flowers of the garden and the herbs 
of the field have their unwearied devotees, 
crossing the ocean, wayfaring in the des- 
ert, and making devout pilgrimages to ev- 
ery region of Nature, for offerings to their 
patron muse. The rocks, from their resi- 
dences among the clouds to their deep 
rests in the dark bowels of the earth, have 
a raost bold and venturous priesthood ; 
who see in their rough and flinty faces a 
more delectable image to adore, than in 
the revealed countenance of God. And 
the political welfare of the world is a very 
Moloch, who can at any time command 
his hecatomb of human victims. But the 
revealed sapience of God, to which the 
harp of David and the prophetic lyre of 
Isaiah were strung, the prudence of God 
which the wisest of men coveted after, 
preferring it to every gift which Heaven 
could confer—and the eternal Intelligence 
himself, in human form, and the unction 
of the Holy One which abideth.—these the 
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common heart of man hath forsaken, and 
refused tobe charmed withal. 

1 testify, that there ascendeth not from 
earth, a Hosannah of her children to 
bear witness in the ear of the upper re- 
gions to the wonderful manifestations of 
herGod! From a few scattered hamlets, 
in asmall portion of her wide territory, 
smal] voice ascendeth, like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. But to the ser- 
vice of our general Preserver there is no 
concou rse, from Dan unto Beersheba, of 
our people; the greater part of whom, af- 
ter two thousand years of apostolic com- 
mission, know not the testimonies of our 
God; and the multitude of those who do, 
reject or despise them! 

But, to return from this lamentation, 
which, may God hear, who doth not regard 
the cries of his afflicted people! With 
the tuil sense of obligation to the Giver, 
combine ahumble sense of your own inca- 
pacity to value and to use the gift of his 
Oracles. Having no taste whatever for 
the mean estimates which are made, and 
the coarse invectives that are vented 
against human nature, which, though 
true in the main, are often in the manner 
so unfeeling and triumphant, as to reveal 
hot zeal, rather than tender and deep sor- 
row, We will not give in to this popular 
strain. And yet it is a truth, by experi- 
ence revealed, that though there be in man 
most noble faculties, and a nature restless 
after the knowledge and truth of things— 
there are, towards God and his revealed 
will, an indisposition and a regardlessness 
which the most tender and enlightened 
consciences are the most ready to acknowl- 
edge. Of our emancipated youth, who 
bound after the knowledge of the visible 
works of God, and the gratification of the 
various instincts of nature, how few be- 
take themselves at all, how few absorb 
themselves with the study and obedience 
of the word of God! And when, by God’s 
visitation, we address ourselves to the task, 
how slow is our progress, and how imper- 
fect our performance! It is most true that 
Nature is unwilling to the subject of the 
Scriptures. The soul is previously pos- 
sessed with adverse interests; the world 
hath laidan embargo upon her faculties, 
and monopolized them to herself; old 
Habit hath perhaps added his almost incu- 
rable callousness; and the enemy of God 
and man is skilful to defend what he hath 
already won. Socircumstanced, and ev- 
ery man Is so circumstanced, we come to 
the audience of the word of God, and lis- 
ten in worse tune than a wanton toa ser- 
mon, or a hardened knave to a judicial ad- 
dress. Our understanding is prepossess- 
ed with a thousand idols, either of the 
world religious or irreligious—which cor- 
rupt the reading of the word into a strain- 
ing of the text to their service; and when 
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it will not strain, cause it to be skimmed, 
and perhaps despised, or hated. Sucha 
thing as a free and unlimited reception of 
all the parts of Scripture into the mind, 1s 
a thing most rare to be met with, and when 
met with, will be found the result of many 
q sore submission of Nature’s opinions, as 
well as of Nature’s likings.—pp, 21—24. 


The exordium of the second ora- 
tion, which is on the manner of con- 
sulting the oracles of God, is in these 
words : 


God, being ever willing and ever ready 
to second and succeed his Word, and hav- 
ing a most longing anxiety for the recove- 
rv of allmen; when his Word fails of con- 
verting the soul (as it doth too often,) that 
failure cannot be due to any omission up- 
on his part, but to some omission or trans- 
oression upon ours. If any one, however, 
incline to refer the failure to a want of 
willingness, or a withholding of power, 
upon the part of God, whereof it 1s not 
given unto man to discover or remove the 
cause—then in this his opinion, sucha 
one must needs remain beyond the reach 
of help. Ifhe thinks that, notwithstand- 
ing of revelation, we are yet in the dark 
as to the putting forth of divine power— 
that ina sinner’s conversion there is an 
element still undisclosed—that the infor- 
mation delivered in the Scriptures is not 
enough, and the means there prescribed 
not adequate, and the divine blessing there 
promised not to be surely calculated on ; 
but that over and beyond ail, there is 
something to be tarried for—then, for one 
so opinioned, there is nothing but to tarry. 
For, except by what is revealed how are 
the councils of the Eternal known? andif 
revelation do not discover the way in 
which God may assuredly be found, what 
mortal or immortal can ?—and if there be 
a gap between our present habitations 
and the Holiest of all, who can fill it up? 
and if one possessed of all God’s revela- 
tions do still hold himself unaccomplished 
for the finding of God, who in heaven or 
earth can help him?—and, in short, if 
employing God's revelation as God him- 
self directs it to be employed, and in the 
spirit proper to eachtaking every measure 
therein appointed, we may nevertheless 
be remote from success, and nothing sure 
of our aim, then, what less shall we say, 
but that this book, the light and hope of a 
fallen world, is an idle meteor which 
mocks pursuit, and may be left to seek its 
way back into the hiding place of the Al- 
mighty’s council, from which it hath come 
forth to man in vain ! 

But if, upon the other hand, any one 
believe that God’s favour cometh not at 
random, nor by a way unknown, but may 
be calculated on in the way that God him- 


self hath revealed it to proceed, and doth 
distil like the dew falling unseen, and rest 
upon every one who longeth after it, any 
who believes that our backward state 
cometh not of any darkness in the Word, 
or abstinence in the spirit of God, but 
of our own withdrawing from the light 
and fighting against the truth—who giv- 
eth to God thankfulness and praise, taking 
to himself all the blame—then, with such 
a one, we are happy, we can freely dis- 
course, and, by God’s blessing, we hope 
to help him onward in the way everlast- 
ing. 

Yet, for the sake of disabusing the oeth- 
ers who stand looking for a dawning they 
know not whence nor when, let me inter- 
rogate any Christian, how he won his way 
from former darkness to present light? 
Not by knowledge alone of what the Word 
contains. True. By what then? by ear- 
nest prayer. But what taught him, what 
encouraged him to pray? Was it not cer- 
tain revelations inthe Word? Not by con- 
fidence in his knowledge or his strength, 
but by distrust of both. True. But what 
taught him to distrust himself? Was it 
not certain revelations in the Word? Not 
by bold and urgent endeavours of his own, 
but by humbie endeavours rested upon 
hope of heavenly aid. True. But what 
taught him to bridle his impetuosity and 
expect superior aid? Was it not certain 
revelations in the Word? And, to sum up 
all, how doth that Christian know, save by 
the image of righteousness revealed in 
the Word, that he is not yet in the bond- 
age of his sins, but standeth sure in the 
liberty of Christ? Why then, in the name 
of plain and honest dealing, will you hes- 
itate to acknowledge and asseverate for 
the behoof of lingering and mistrustful 
men, that in God’s revelations, rightly 
used. there is a reservoir of knowledge and 
direction, ample enough to feed the fam- 
ished spirit of the world, whence every 
sinner may derive to himself a satisfying 
stream to refresh his present faintness, and 
to follow his footsteps through the tedious 
wilderness of life.—pp. 29, 30. 


In the following quotation, Mr. Ir- 
ving sets the duty of consulting the 
oracles of God in a new and most in- 
teresting point of view. 


Against these two methods of commu- 
1ing with the word of God, whereof the 
one springs from the religious timidity of 
the world, the other fom the religious ti- 
miditv of Christians; the one a penance, 
the other a weakness; we have little fear 


of carrying your judgments: but you will 


be alarmed when we carry our censure 
against the common spirit, of dealing with 
itasaduty. Not but that it isa duty to 
pernse the word of God, but that it is 
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something infinitely higher. Duty means 
a verdict of conscience in its behalf. Now 
conscience is not an independent power, 
at the bidding of which the Word abides 
to be opened, and at its forbidding to con- 
tinue sealed—but the Word, let con- 
science bid or forbid, stands forth dressed 
in its own awful sanctions. ‘* Believe and 
live’’—*“ Believe not and die.” If con- 
science have added her voice also, that is 
another sanction, but a sanction which 
was not needful to be superadded. When 
my Maker speaks, | am called to listen by 
ahigher authority than the authority of 
my own self. | should make sure that it 
is my \laker who speaks—and for this let 
every taculiy of reason and feeling do its 
part; but being assured that it is no oth- 
er than ins voice omnipotent, my whole 
soul must burst forth to give him attend- 
ance. ‘Tiere must be no demur for any 
verdict of any inward principle. Out of 
duty, ont of love, out of adoration, out of 
joy, out of fear, out of my whole consent- 
ing soul, J must obey my Maker’s call 

Duty, whose cold and artificial verdict, 
the God of infinite love is served withal, 
is a sentiment which the lowest relation- 
ships of life are not content with. Ser- 
vant with master—child with teacher— 
friend with friend—when it comes to the 
sentiment of duty, it is near its dissolu- 
tion; and it never thrives or comes to 
good but when it rests upon well-tried 
trust and hearty regard; upon a love to 
eur persons, and a confidence in our 
worth. And in the ties of nature, to pa- 
rents, to children, to brethren, to husband 
and wife, there to be listened to out of 
cold constraint of duty argues nature gone 
well nigh dead. ‘There is a prompter 
consent, a deep sympatliy of love, an over- 
stepping of all the limits of duty, a going 
even unto the death, which hardly satis- 
fies the soul of such affection. What then 
shall we say of that closest of all relations 
—creature to Creator—which bath in it 
the germ of every other: the parental, for 
he formed us; the patronal, for he hath 
upheld us; the frieudly, for in all our 
straits he hath befriended us; the loyal, 
for our safety is in his royal band; and, 
which addeth the attachment to very self, 
“ for we are ourselves his workmanship!” 
Jo bind this tie, nothing will suffice but 
strong and stubborn necessity. Duty, in 
truth, is the very lowest consception of it 
—privilege is a higher—honour a higher, 

happiness and delight a higher still. But 
duty may be suspended by more pressing 
duty—privilege may be foregone and hon- 
our forgot, and the sense of happiness 
grow dull ; but this of listening to His 
voice who plants the sense of duty, be- 
stows privilege, honour and happiness, 
and our every other faculty, is before all 
these, and is equalled by nothing but the 
stubbornest necessity. We should hear 
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His voice as the sun and stars do in their 
courses, as the restful element of earth 
doth in its settled habitation. His voice 
is our law, which it is sacrilege, worse 
than rebellion, worse than parental ee 
ion, to disobey. He keaps the bands o 
our being,t together. His voice is the se 
ter of our existence, which being diso- 
beyed, we should run to annihilation, as 
our great father would have done, had 
not God in mercy given us a _ second 
chance, by erecting the platform of our 
being upon the new condition of proba- 
tion, different from that of all known ex- 
istencies. Was it ever heard that the sun 
stopped in his path, but it was God that 
commanded? Was it ever heard that the 
sea forgot her instability, and stood apart 
in walled steadfastness, but it was God 
that commanded? Or that fire forgot to 
consume, but at the voice of God? Even 
so man should seek his Maker’s word, as 
he loveth his well-being, or, like the un- 
fallen creatures of God, as he loveth his 
very being—and labour in his obedience, 
without knowing or wishing to know 
aught beyond. 

Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and 
eternal necessity is that, which joins the 
link between the creature aud the Crea- 
tor, and makes man incumbent to the 
voice of God. To read the Word is no 
ordinary daty, but the mother of all duty, 
enlightening the eyes and converting the 
soul, and creating that very conscience to 
which we would subject it. We take’ our 
eat not by duty—tbhe body must go down 
to dust without it—thereiore we persevere 
because we love to exist. So also the 
word of God is the bread of life, the root 
ofall spiritual action, without which the 
soul will go down, If not to instant annihi- 
lation, to the wretched abyss of 2. ge al 
and eternal death. But while we insist 
that the Scriptures should be perused out 
of the se*.e, not of an incumbency, but o: 
a strong necessity, as being the issued or 
ders of Him who upholdeth all things—we 
except a gains! any idea of painfulness ot 
force. We say necessity, to indicate the 
strength of the ‘obligation, not its disavree- 
ableness. But, in truth, there is no such 
feeling, but the very opposite, atiached to 
every necessity of the Lord’s appointing 
Light is pleasant to the eyes, though the 
necessary element of vision, Food i: 
pleasant to the body, though the staple 
uecessary of life. Air is refreshing to the 
frame, though the necessary element 6! 
the breathing spirit. What so refreshing 
as the necessary of water to all animated 
existence? Sleep is the very balm of lil 
to all creatures under the sun. Motion is 
from infancy to feeblest age the most re 
creating of things, save rest after motion 
Every necessary instinct for preserving oF 
continuing our existence, hath in it 4 
pleasure, when indulged in moderation 
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and the pain which attends excess is the 
ceutinel in the way of danger, and, like 
the sentinel’s voice, upon the brink of ruin 
should be considered as the pleasantest of 
all, though withdrawing us from the fond- 
est pursuit. In like manner attendance 
on God’s law, though necessary. to the 
soul as wine and milk to the body, will be 
found equally refreshing: though necessa- 
ry as light to the eyes, will be found equal- 
ly cheerful: though necessary as rest to 
weary limbs, will be found equally re- 
freshing to our spiritual strength. 
A duty, which is at all times a duty, 1s 
a necessity, and this listening to the voice 
of God can at no time be dispensed with, 
gnd therefore is a stark necessity. The 
life of the soul can at no time proceed, 
without the present sense and obedience of 
its Maker’s government. His law must 
be present and keep concert with our most 
inward thoughts; from which, as we can 
never dissolve connection, so ought we 
never to dissolve connection with the reg- 
ulating voice of God. In all our rising 
emotions; in all our purposes conceiving ; 
in all our thoughtful debates, holden upon 
the propriety of things; in all the secret 
councils of the bosom—the law of God 
should be consentaneous with the law of 
Nature, or rather should be umpire of the 
council, seeing Nature and Nature’s laws 
have receded from the will of God, and 
become blinded to the best interests of our 
spiritual state. The world is apt to iook 
only to the executive part of conduct—to 
the outward actions, which come forth 
from behind the curtains of deliberative 
thought; and as these have stated seasons, 
and are not constantly recurring, it hath 
come to pass, that the Word of God is 
read and entertained, chiefly for the visible 
parts of life; being used asa sort of elbow 
monitor to guard our conduct from offence, 
rather than a universal law to impregnate 
all the sources of thought and action. 
My brethren, doth the hand ever forget 
its cunning, or the tongue its mauy forms 


of speech, or the soul its various states of 


feeling and passion? Is there an interval, 
in the wakeful day, when the mind ceases 
to be in fluctuating motion, and is bound 
in rest like the frozen lake? 1| do not ask, 
is it always vexed like the troubled sea— 
but doth it ever rest from emotion, and 
remain steadfast like the solid land? Doth 
not thought succeed thought, impression 
impression, recollection recollection, in a 
ceaseless and endless round? And, be- 
fore this pleasant agitation of vital con- 
sclousness can compose itself to rest, the 
eye must be sealed to light, and the ear 
stopped to hearing, and the body become 
dead to feeling, and the powers of thought 
and action, done out, surrender them- 
selves to repose Nay, even then, under 
the death-like desertion of all her facul- 
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ties, and the oppressive weight of sleep, 
the mind in her remoter chambers keeps 
up a fantastical disport of mimic life, as if 
loath for an instant to forego the pleasure 
she hath in conscious being. Seeing, then, 
not even the sleep-locked avenues of sense, 
nor the worn-out powers of thought and 
action, nor slumber’s soft embrace, can so 
lull the soul that she should for a while 
forget her cogitations, and join herself to 
dark obliviou; seeing that she keeps up 
the livelong day a busy play of thought, 
feeling, and action, and during the night 
keeps vigils in her mysterious chambers, 
fighting with the powers of oblivion and 
inertness a battle for existence—how 
should she be able for any instant to do 
without the presence aad operations of 
her Creator's laws—from which beiug at 
any instant exempted, she isa god unto 
herself, or the world is her god? From 
their authority to be detached, however 
brief a season, is for that season to be un- 
Jer foreign control, and rebellious to the 
Being of whom her faculties are holden, 
and by whom her powers of life are up- 
held. —His laws should be present in our 
inward parts, yes, hidden in our hearts, 
that we offend him not. They should be 
familiar as the very consciousness of life. 
Into the belief being received, they should 
pass into the memory, grow incorporate 
with the hidden sources of nature; until 
the array of our purposes and actions 
learn to display itself under the banners 
of the Supreme; until instinct, blind in- 
stinct himself, have his eye opened and 
purged by the light of Heaven and come 
furth submissive to Heaven’s voice !—pp. 
33—36. 

In the third oration upon obeying 
the oracles of God, this eloquent 
preacher meets and disposes of a 
current objection in the following ef- 
fectual manner :— 


There prevails universally against di- 
Vine institutions not only a strong reluc- 
tance, but also a delusive prejudice that 
they are an invasion upon the liberty of 
man’s estate. The question is conceived 
to be, whether we shal! be at our own lib- 
erty, or at the disposai of God—a question 
between freedom and compulsion. This 
prejudice we shall first expose, and bring 
the fair statement of the question before 
you. Then we shall account for the re- 
luctance which we feel to the law of God 
when we enter into its obedience. Then 
set before you the fatal result of persisting 
against it ; and close this oration by con- 
testing it with your demurs and opposi- 
tions. 

The portion of truth which one can for 
himself examine is so mere a scantling of 
what is needful forthe service of his life 
and has in it such instability when not un- 
der the helm of authority, human or di- 
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vine, that men have found it necessary to 
lay upand patronize a store of common 
truth, out of which each man may be fur- 
nished ready to hand when he comes to 
need it, without the trouble of discovering 
for himself. This common store consists 
of the customs established, the opinions 
popular, the laws instituted, the private 
duties expected, and the manners approv- 
ed. These area grand legacy transmit- 
ted from successive generations, the accu- 
mulated wealth of the wit and wisdom of 
our fathers—in which to become conver- 
sant we are for nearly a third of our life 
regarded as under age, wards of our par- 
ents, and incompetent in great matters to 
act for ourselves. Ifwe set any of these 
traditions aside, following our own iInven- 
tions or giving scope to our personal free- 
dom, we are eyed with suspicion or pun- 
ished as defaulters, and, in capital matters, 
banished from good society, from our na- 
tive land, and from life itself. Thus it 
fares with human kind ; they are knit gen- 
eration to generation. Our fathers bind 
us,and we shall bind our children. No 
man is free. All men are constrained by 
an authority over which they have no 
control, and are in their turn controlling 
others who have yet to be. 

Let no man, therefore, in the pride of 
his heart, revolt from the traditions of God 
as an imposition upon the freedom of his 
estate. If the wisdom of God take no hand 
in the ordination of our life, then the 
wisdom of our fathers will doit all. But 
for us we shall be the same g:.verned and 
shackled creatures as before. We may 
change the place of our residence fora 
country where God’s traditions are un- 
known, and thereby change the degree 
or form of the bondage, but the necessity 
of it for peace and enjoyment will still re- 
main. Wemay change our sphere in life 
to one where God’s traditions are tram- 
pled under foot, and find a momentary re- 
lease, but soon the habits of our new con- 
dition will become as peremptory as those 
of the old.—In truth, there is no deliver- 
ance. Society is beforehand with us ; and 
along with its beautiful fields and happy 
inventions and manifold conditions of 
comfort, hands down to us as the price of 
these a thousand laws and restraints upon 
the freedom of our conduct. 

Such being the hereditary bondage of 
all ages and of all nations, those are the 
happiest who have had the wisest and 
most virtuous ancestors, to derive to them 
only wholesome restraints upon the uncer- 
tainty of individual judgment and the 
waywardness of individual will ;—those 
being the most blessed of all who have 
been favored with laws and institutions 
from the perfection of wisdom which is in 
Him who knows the bounds of man’s ca- 
pacity, and the limits within which his 
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happiness and honor reside. For the wisest 
men being little acquainted with the secret 
workings of their own heart, whose myste- 
rious organization is deep seated beyond 
our observation, are still less able to com. 
prehend another’s nature, so as to pre- 
scribe with infallible certainty for its goy- 
ernment. ‘The best they can do is to point 
out some palpable errors to be avoided, 
some gross delinquencies to be shunned, 
some common rights to be revered, some 
noble actions to be honored, some base 
ones to be disgraced. They can buoy 
some few of the shoals and rocks of life, 
but the tides and currents which pervade 
it, are beyond their management. They 
can construct ports and havens for us to 
touch at, but the manning, and equipping, 
and propelling the vessel,is with God alone, 
He who gave thesoul her powers,and to all 
his works their properties,can alone sweet- 
ly accommodate them with ordinances,— 
The best attempts of lawgivers are but 
bungling artifices for compassing coarse 
designs, aiming at the security of some 
visible and external good, and that attain- 
ing not without great waste of private lib- 
erty and happiness; whereas God, being 
perfectly acquainted with our most inward 
principles, and with all the shortest and 
safest ways to happiness, can, with no 
more effort than is necessary, carry us 
through all the departments and degrees 
of excellence. He therefore is the only 
fit lawgiver; His statutes the only liber- 
ty; all other obedience being an acquies- 
cence in that of whose perfect rectitude 
we are nothing sure, has in it a servility, 
—but this is honor, this is exaltation to 
fulfil all our powers for the purposes for 
which they were given, and after the rules 
of Him who gave them. 

The question therefore, of a religious 
or an irreligious life, when thus opened 
up, no longer shows itself to be a question 
of liberty or of compulsion, but of one kind 
of authority against another. There are 
two competitors for our service, God and 
the world; and the question is, which will 
we obey. Will we yield to the sovereign- 
ty of the various laws and customs which, 
upon coming to man’s estate, we find es- 
tablished, time-serving what has in it no 
wit but the wisdom of man, and no stabil- 
ity but the power of man, and which we 
had no say whatever in constructing, and 
which accommodates itself but ill to our 
conditions ; or will we yield to the sove- 
reignty of those institutes which have in 
them no seed of change, softly framed to 
sway the heart, and to insinuate into all 
its corners the harmony and peace of hea- 
ven, which supply the deficiencies of our 
wisdom ,and stay the swervings of our life, 
and conduct us at length to the unchange- 
able happiness and honor of the life tc 
come, 
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And yet, though the question when thus 
accurately stated stands beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, and leaves us without ex- 
cuse in preferring human authority to di- 
vine, such is the antipathy and resistance 
of human nature to God, that his statutes 
which rejoice the heart are obstinately 
withstood, while to the ordinances and 
customs of men we willingly yield our 
necks. There be multitudes with whom 
the voice of the Lord of Hosts hath no 
sway against the voice of fashion ; and the 
saintly graces of the Spirit of God no 
chance against the graces of accomplished 
life. Multitudes with whom the calls of 
low sensual instinct prevail against the 
calls of the Almighty to glory and honor. 
And multitudes to whom life’s commonest 
drudgery is an enjoyment compared with 
the obedience of a godly custom, or a 
christian precept.—pp. 44 —46. 


We merely point out to the cen- 
sure of his readers, without quoting 
from page 47, an example of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s loose and exaggerated state- 
ments, which, taken separately, 
might very much endanger his char- 
acter for orthodoxy. He surely nev- 
er learned from his bible or catechism, 
that naturally our ‘‘enmity is as strong 
to the world’s institutions as to the 
institutions of God :”’ indeed he does 
not believe that “‘ we grow christ- 
ians as we grow men;” yet he states 
so abruptly what he only intends for 
an illustration, that he would almost 
lead us to suppose that the chances 
are equal, that any child shall turn 
out saint or sinner, according to the 
discipline to which it is subjected. 

From this censure we pass gladly 
to recite some paragraphs towards 
the peroration, which are as forceful 
in their expression, as they are fear- 
ful in their pictures, and tremen- 
dously momentous in their applica- 
tion. 


Obey the Scriptures or you perish. You 
may despise the honour done you by 
the Majesty above, you may spurn the 
sovereignty of Almighty God, you may 
revolt from creation’s universal rule to 
bow before its Creator, and stand in mo- 
mentary rebellion against his ordinances ; 
his overtures of mercy you may cast con- 
tempt on, and crucify afresh the royal per- 
sonage who bears them; and you may ri- 
ot in your licentious liberty for a while, 
and make game of his indulgence and 
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long-suffering. But come at length it 
will, when Revenge shall array herself to 
go forth, and Anguish shall attend her, and 
from the wheels of their chariot, ruin and 
dismay shall shoot far and wide among 
the enemies of the king, whose desolation 
shall not tarry, and whose distruction, as 
the wing of the whirlwind shall be swift— 
hopeless as the conclusion of eternity and 
the reversion of doom. Then around the 
fiery concave of the wasteful pit the clang 
of grief shall ring, and the flinty heart 
which repelled tender mercy shall strike 
its fangs into its proper bosom; and the 
soft and gentle spirit which dissolved in 
voluptuous pleasures shall dissolve in 
weeping sorrows and outbursting iamen- 
tations; and the gay glory of time shail 
depart; and sportful liberty shall be 
bound for ever in the chain of obdurate 
necessity. The green carth with all her 
blooming beauty and bowers of peace 
shall depart. The morning and evening 
salutations of kinsmen shall depart, and 
the ever welcome voice of friendship and 
the tender whispering of full-hearted af- 
fection shall depart, for the sad discord of 
Weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. And the tender names of children, 
and father and mother, and wife and hus- 
band, with the communion of domestic 
love, and mutual affection and the inward 
touches of natural instinct, which family 
compact, when uninvaded by discord, 
wraps thy live-long day into one swell of 
tender emotion, making earths low] 

scenes worthv of heaven itself—All, all 
shall pass away ; aad instead shall come the 
level lake that burneth, and the solitary 
dungeon, and the desolate bosom, and the 
throes, and tossings of horror and hopeless- 
ness, and the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched. | 

? Tis written, ’tis written, "tis sealed of 
heaven, and a few years shall reveal it all. 
Be assured it is even so to happen to the 
despisers of holy writ. With this in ar- 
rear, what boots liberty, pleasure, enjoy- 
ment—all within the hourglass of time, or 
the round earth’s continent, all the sensi- 
bilities of life, all the powers of man, all 
the attractions of woman! 

Terror hath sitten enthroned on the 
brows of tyrants, and made the heart of 
a nation quake; but upon this peaceful 
volume there sits a terror to make the 
mute world stand aghast. Yet not the 
terror of tyranny neither, but the terror of 
justice, which abides the scorners of the 
most High God, and the revilers of his 
most gracious Son. And is it not just, 
though terrible, that he who brooked not 
in heaven one moment’s disaffection, but 
launehed the rebel host to hell and bound 
them evermore in chains of darkness, should 
also do his sovereign will upoa the disaf- 
fected of this earth, whom he hath long 
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endured and pleaded with in vain? We 
are fallen, ’tis true—we found the world 
fallen into ungodly customs, ’tis trune—here 
are we full grown and mature in disaffec- 
tion, most true. And what can we do to 
repair a ruined world, and regain a lost 
purity? Nothing—nothing can we do to 
such a task. But God hath provided for 
this pass of perplexity ; he hath opened a 
door of reconciliation, and laid forth a 
store of help, and asks at our hand no im- 
possibilities, only what our condition is 
equal to, in concert with his freely offer- 
ed grace. 

These topics of terror, it is very much 
the fashion of the time to turn the ear 
from, as if it were unmanly to fear pain. 
Call it manly or unmanly, itis Nature’s 
strongest instinct—the strongest instinct of 
all animated nature: and to avoid it is the 
chief impulse of all our actions. Punish- 
ment is that which law founds upon, and 
parental authority in the first instance, 
and every human institution from which 
it is painful to be dismembered. Not on- 
ly is pain not to be inflicted without high 
cause, or endured without trouble, but 
not to be looked on without a pang; as 
ye may judge, when ye see the cold knife 
of the surgeon enter the patient’s flesh, or 
the heavy wain grind onward to the neck 
of a fallen child. Despise pain, ] wot not 
what it means. Bodily pain you may de- 
spise in a good cause, but let there be no 
motive, let it be God’s simple visitation, 
spasms of the body for example, then how 
many give it license, bow many send for 
the physician to stay it? Truly, there is 
not a man in being whom bodily pain, 
however slight, if incessant, wil! not turn 
to fury or to insensibility—embittering 
peace, eatiog out kindliness, contracting 
sympathy ,and altogether deforming the in- 
ner man. Fits of acute suffering, which 
are soon to be over, any disease with death 
in the distance, may be borne; but take 
wway hope, and let there be no visible es- 
cape, and he ismore than mortal that can 
endure. A drop of water incessantly fall- 
ing upon the head, is found to be the most 
excruciating of all torture, which proveth 
experimentally the truth of what is said. 

Hell, therefore, is not to be despised, 
like a sick bed, if any of you beso hardy 
as to despise a sick bed. There are no 
comforting kindred, no physician’s aid, 
no hope of recovery, no melancholy reliet 
of death, no sustenance of grace. Itis no 
work of earthly torture or execution, with 
a gool cause to suffer in, and a beholding 
world or posterity to look on, a good con- 
science {0 approve, perhaps scornful 
words to revenge cruel actions, and the 
constant play of resolution, or study of 
revenze. Itis nostruggle of mind against 
its material envelopements and worldly 
tlis, like stoicism, which was the senti- 
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ment of virtue nobly downbearing the 
sense of pain. | cannot render it te fancy, 
but | can render it to fear. Why may it 
not be the agony of all diseases the body 
is susceptible of, with the anguish of aj} 
deranged conceptions and disordered feel- 
ings, stinging recollections, present re- 
morses, bursting indignations, with noth- 
ing but ourselves to burst on, dismal pros- 
pects, fearful certainties, fury, folly and 
desp iir. 

1 know it is not only the fashion of the 
world, but of christians, to despise the 
preaching of future wo; but the methods 
of modern schools which are content with 
one idea for their gospel, and one motive 
for their activity, we willingly renounce 
for the broad methods of the scripture, 
which bring out ever and anon, the reces- 
ses of the future to upbearduty and down- 
bear wickedness, and assail men by their 
hopes and fears, as often as by their affec- 
tions, by the authority of God as often as 
by the constraining love of Christ, by ar- 
guments of reason and of interest no less. 
Therefore, sustained by the frequent ex- 
ample of our Saviour, the most tender- 
hearted of all beings, and who to man 
hath shown the most excessive love; we 
return, and give men to wit, that the de- 
spisers of God’s law, and of Christ’s gos- 
pel, shall by no nveans escape the most rig- 
orous fate. Pain, pain inexorable, tribu- 
lation and anguish, shall be their everlast- 
ing doom! ‘The smoke of their torments 
ascendeth forever and ever. One frail 
thread snapped, and they are down to the 
bottomless pit. Think of him who had 
a sword suepended by .a hair over his 
naked neck, while he lay and feasted,— 
think of yourselves suspended over the pit 
of perdition by the flimsy thread of life— 
a thread near worn, weak ina thousand 
places, ever threatened by the fatal shears 
which soon shall clip it. You believe the 
scriptures, then this you believe, which 
is true as that Christ died to save you 
from the same. 

If you call for a truce to such terrific 
pictures, then call for mercy against the 
more terrific realities; but if you be too 
callous and too careless to call for mercy 
and ensue repentance, your pastors may 
give you truce to the pictures, but God 
will give no abeyance to the realites into 
which they are dropping evermore, and 
you shall likewise presently drop, if you 
repent not.—-pp. 50--53. 

The last oration, in which the 
subject of obeying the oracles of 
God is continued, displays **the good 
fruit which will accrue to all who 
search and entertain and obey the 
scriptures after the manner set forth, 
under three heads: * the knowledge 
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obtained 5 the lite of heavenly en- 
‘erprise begotten; and the eternal 
reward to be gained.” For the dis- 
cussion of them we refer our readers 
to the volume itself. Our extracts 
are so copious that they have the 
elements of judgment, and may 
frame their estimate without our aid. 
Instead of putting the author to the 
rack, reviewers sometimes enter the 
confessional themselves, and reveal 
the secret workings of their mind. 
This practice touches near upon the 
confines of modesty, and begets a 
more impartial verdict from the 
public. Leaving then the public as 
umpire, and Mr. Irving at liberty to 
choose the guise in which he will 
resent his thoughts and reasonings 
to the world—we confess our regret 
that in the matter of style, he seems 
to have studied the pure English of 
our bible, less than the magniloquent 
sentences of Milton’s prose and the 
latinized phraseology of Jeremy 
Taylor. These assumed habits hang 
less gracefully upon his Scottish fi- 
cure than they might beseem a 
Southron’s aspect, and are no helps 
to true pulpit eloquence in either 
Scot or Saxon. Mr. Irving may 
have used them till they seem second 
nature, but it is always second na- 
ture; and it is with a feeling not far 
from the vexation with which a buy- 


er of old pictures would trace in his. 


supposed Raphael, the almost tints 
of the inimitable master, that we fall 
every now and then upon passages, 
which, in their ancient and half-com- 
prehended phraseology, call up to 
our mind passages, the most brill- 
iant and cloquent and natural in the 
language. 

We know of nothing more natural 
as well as eloquent than Bishop 
Taylor’s exordium in his sermon on 
Christ’s advent to judgment: and in 
Milton, writing as he did when the 
standards of our tongue were unset- 
tled, we never see aught else but a 
nowerful mind laying hold of the 
first terms in which to clothe its con- 
ceptions. But surely Mr. Irving ob- 
taineth not his rede where every wise 
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man might wis to find it: and when 
he saith there was merry making at 
the creation among the morning stars, 
our spirit stirreth us to utter threnes 
that authors—hyena-like—leave not 
graves undisturbed. We know that 
he will agree with us that the follow- 
ing sentence of the mighty Milton 
defines perfection in style. ‘* True 
eloquence I find to be none but the 
serious and hearty love of truth; and 
that whose mind soever, is fully pos- 
sessed with a fervent desire to know 
good things, and with the dearest 
charity to infuse the knowledge of 
them into others, when such a man 
would speak, bis words, (by what I 
can express) like so many nimble 
and airy servitors trip about him at 
command, and in well ordered files, 
as he would wish, fall aptly into their 
own places.” But our author may 
be likened to a man who has become 
so expert a fencer that he cannot 
but throw his arms into one of the 
positions which the science teaches. 
Sometimes the force of his thrusts is 
not abated by this cause—sometimes 
evena point, and air of originality 
are thus given to quite ordinary 
thoughts—but in the main, the effect 
is not praise-worthy. Wemay seem 
to use too much lightness with a book 
so full of sacred truths, but the com- 
binations are at times very whimsi- 
cal, and the criticism which the wri- 
ter has received fromthe most scur- 
rilous of the periodicals of his own 
land, viz.—the Liberal and Jobn Bull 
—up to the most respectable viz.— 
the Christian Observer—show that 
all sorts of people think they have a 
right to put their hands on him. But 
besides the rules of taste we have a 
solemn objection to his style. We 
think that it does not suit the simple, 
native grandeur of his themes. We 
regret, if he will dive into “¢ the wells 
of English undefiled’’—-that he 
should not join with his study of the 
two great masters named, the reading 
ofsome more ancient, such as Bishop 
Jewell, the martyr Bradford and 


others whose works are enshrined in 
Fox’s acts and monuments. 
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The analysis of the second part 
of this book is reserved for the fol- 
lowing number—but as we would lay 
it by now rather as christians than 
critics—we add the following power- 
ful and pathetic passages from the 
last oration. 


But if you rather prefer the fortune of 
the brutes that perish, to look upon the 
light of the sun, and eat the provision of 
the day, to vegetate like a plant through 
the stages of life, and, like a plant, to drop 
where ye grew, and perish from the mem- 
ory of earth—-having done nothing, desired 
nothing, and expected nothing beyond :— 
If this you prefer to the other, then have 

ou heard what you lose in the present ; 

ear now what you lose through ¢terni- 
ty :-— 
You lose Ged’s presence, i» ¥ hich all 
creation rejoiceth. You lose God’s capa- 
city to bless you with his manifold bless- 
ings, Which the cherubim and seraphim 
can speak ot better thau a fallen man. 
You lose the peace and perfect blessed- 
ness of heaven, which from this earth we 
can hardly catch the vision of. Have you 
suffered spiritual oppression, and drown- 
ing from fleshly appetites ’—freedom from 
this you lose. Have you groaned under 
the general bondage of the creature, and 
called for deliverance ?—this deliverance 
you lose. Have you conceived pictures 
of quiet and peaceful enjoyment, amidst 
beautiful and refreshing scenes ?—the re- 
alities of these you lose. Have you felt 
the ravishment of divine communion,when 
the conscious soul breathes its raptures, 
but cannot utter them?—the eternal en- 
joyment of these you lose. What Adam 
and Eve enjoved within the unblemished 
Paradise of Eden with the presence of 
God you lose. What Peter and Jobn felt 
upon the mount of transfiguration, where 
they would have built tabernacles and 
remained for ever, you lose. Can you, 
brethren. think of this world’s fare with 
contentment? If you are wicked, how do 
your sins find you out, or overhang you 
with detection. If you are holy, how 
your desires outrun your performance, 
and your knowledge your power; how 
you fall, are faint, are backsliding, are in 
darkness, are in doubt, are in dismay. 
You are not content with this world’s fare; 
you long after something higher and bet- 
ter ; hence the perpetual cheering of hope, 
and instigation of ambition, and thirst af- 
ter novelty, and restlessness to better your 
condition. When man cometh to wish, 


to expect to labor or care for nothing 
higher or better than his present condi- 
God 
within opr 


tion, he is supremely miserable. 
hath left these witnesses 
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breasts, out of whose mouth to convict us. 
He will say, “ Ye strove after somethino 
happier. ’Twas the labor of your life 
to reach it. [ let down heaven’s glory 
to your eager eyes. You put it away; 
therefore be it put away from your habj. 
tation forever. Oh, ye who labor by toi) 
and trouble to exalt your condition, wil] 
ye not exalt it far above the level of throne: 
or principalities, or any name that is na- 
med upon the earth.” 

Would that, like St. John in the Apoca- 
lypse, 1 had felt, or, like Paul in the 
trance, I had seen the glories of heaven, 
that for your sakes | might unfold them. 
I have spoken of the removal of earthly 
disasters and embarrassments,which cleave 
to the lot of the religious in our kind, and 
to the lot of the wicked in another kind. 
But the remova! of these is nothing. | 
have spoken of the gratification of all Na- 
ture’s hungerings and thirstings after 
truth, knowledge, goudness and happiness, 
But this is nothing; these distresses, these 
desires pertain to a weak and fallen crea- 
ture. It behoves to speak of the enjoy- 
ments and desires of angels—of their ter- 
vors, their loves, their communions. But 
who can speak of them? 

Yet if emblems can assist you, then do 
you join in your imagination the emblems 
and pictures of heaven. What is the con- 
dition of its people? That of crowned 
kings. What is their enjoyment? ‘That 
of conquerors triumphant, with palms of 
victory in their hands. What their haunts? 
The green pastures, by the living waters. 
What their employment? Losing their 
spirits in the ecstacies of melody, making 
music upon their harps to the Lord God 
Almighty, and to the Lamb forever and 
ever. Bor guidance, the Lamb that is in 
the midst of them shall lead them by riv- 
ers of living waters, and wipe away all 
tears from their eyes. For knowledge, 
they shall be like unto God, for they shall 
know evenas they are known. For vis- 
ion and understanding, they shall see face 
to face, needing no intervention of lan- 
guage or of sign. For ordinances, through 
which the soul makes imperfect way to 
her Maker, there is no temple in the city 
of their habitation, for the Lord God AI- 
mighty and the Lamb are the temple 
thereof. There shall be no night there. 
and they need no candle, neither light of 
the sun, for the Lord God giveth them 
light, and they shall reign for ever and 
ever, nay, the very sense hath its gratifi- 
cations in the city of God. The building of 
the wall is of jasper, the city of pure gold, 
like unto clear glass ; the foundation of the 
wall garnished with all manner of pre- 
cious stones. Every one of the twelve 
gates a pearl. Now what means this 
wealth of imagery drawn from every store: 
house of nature, if it be not that the choic- 
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est of all which the eye beholds, or the 
heart is ravished with—that all which 
makes matter beautiful, and the spirit 
happy—that all which wealth values it- 
self on, and beauty delights in, with all 
the scenery which charms the taste, and 
all the employments which can engage 
the affections, every thing, in short, shall 
jend its influence to consummate the feli- 
city of the saints in light. 

Oh, what untried forms of happy being, 
what cycles of revolving bliss, await the 
jast! Conception cannot reach it, nor 
experience present materials for the pic- 
ture of its similitude; and, though thus 
figured out by the choicest emblems, they 
do no more represent it, than the name 
of Shepherd does the guardianship of 
Christ, or the name of Father the love of 
Almighty God. 

Then, brethren, let me persaade you to 
make much of the volume which contains 
the password to the city of God, and with- 
out which it is hid both from your knowl- 
edge and your search. And if in this vol- 
ume there be one truth more praisewor- 
thy than another, it is this, that Christ 
hath set open to you the gates of the city, 
and that he alone is the way by which it 
isto be reached. He hath zone before to 
prepare its mansions for your reception, 
and he will come again to those who look 
for his appearing. For his sake be ye re- 
conciled to God, that ve may havea right 
to the tree of life, and enter by the gate 
into the city.-—pp. 64—67. 


* * * 2K *k 


Many will think it an unchristian thing 
to reason thus violently, and many will 
think it altogether unintelligible; and to 
ourselves it would feel unseemly, did we 
not reassure ourselves by looking around. 
They are ruling and they are ruled, but 
God’s oracles rule them not. They are 
studying every record of antiquity in 
their seats of learning, but the record of 
God aad of him whom he hath seut is 
almost unheeded. They enjoy every 
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communion of society, of pleasure, of en- 
terprise, this world affords; but little 
communion with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ. They carry on com- 
merce with ali lands, the bustle and noise 
of their trafic fill the whole earth; they 
go to and fre and knowledge is increased, 
—but how few in the hasting crowd are 
hasiing after the kingdom of God.. Mean- 
while death sweepeth on with his chilling 
blast, freezing up the life of generations, 
catching their spirits unblessed with any 
preparation of peace, quenching hope and 
binding destiny for evermore. Their 
graves are dressed, and their tombs are 
adorned. But their spirits, where are 
they? How oft hath this city, where I 
now write these lamentations over a 
thoughtless age, been filled and emptied of 
her people since first she reared her im- 
perial head! How many generations of 
her revellers have gone to another kind 
of revelry ; how many generations of her 
gay courtiers to a royal residence 
where courtier-arts are not; how many 
generations of her toilsome tradesmen to 
the place of silence, whither no gain can 
follow them! How time hath swept over 
her, age after age, with its consuming 
wave, swallowing every living thing, and 
bearing it away unto the shores of eterni- 
ty! ‘The sightand thought of ail which is 
our assurance, that we have not in the 
heat of our feelings surpassed the merit of 
the case. The theme is fitter for an indig- 
nant prophet, than an uninspired sinful 
man. 

But the increase is of the Lord. May 
He honour these thoughts to find a wel- 
come in every breast which weighs them 
—may He carry these warnings to the 
conscience of every one whose eye peru- 
seth them. And mav his oracles come 
forth to guide the proceedings of all man- 
kind, that they may dwell thgether in 
love xud unity, and come at length to the 
everlasting habitation of his holiness. 
Amen.—pp. 70, 71. 

(To be concluded.) 
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It ts understood that the Rev. Dr. Lee, 
of Colebrook, is preparing for publication 
a small volume of original hymns, design- 
ed to accompany a volume of ‘‘ Revival 
sermons,’’ which he proposes to publish. 


Pioposals have been issued at Phila- 
delphia for republishing the Treatise of 
Archbishop Potter on Churth Govern- 
ment. A writer in the Philadelphia Re- 


corder earnestly recommends this work to 
the patronage of Episcopalians, 


The Trustees of the University of 
North Carolina have appropriated the 
sum of $3000 for the purchase of a philo- 
sophical apparatus for that institution, 
and a similar sum for the increase of the 
library. 


The Petition of the Trustees of the Am- 
herst Collegiate Institution to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for a charter, has 
been unsuccessful ; the House of Repre- 
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sentatives having refused. to concur with 
the Senate in granting the petition. 


Washington College.—To the enquir- 
ies of such as have not distinctly appre- 
hended the object or the necessity of es- 
tablishing another College in this State, 
the following document may furnish an 
official and satisfactory auswer. 


Address in behalf of the Episcopal Col- 


lege in Connecticul,— 


“To the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the 
Church of England. 
Brethren, 

An occasion has arrived, when the E/pis- 
eopal Church in the United States once 
more looks, with filial solicitude, to her 
parent Church in Great Britain. Planted 
in the midst of Dissenters from her minis- 
try and worship, and opposed by many 
prejudices, numerous difficulties have 
heretofore retarded her progress : yet, fos- 
tered originally by the venerable Sociely 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts,and prospered by the Divine 
blessing, she hax now attained a respecta- 
ble rank among the other Reformed 
Churches in our country. Stiil, she cx- 
periences a formidable obs‘acle to her ad- 
vancemeut, in the necessity of educating 
her youth in seminaries under the influ- 
ence and direction of other denominations 
of Christians. 

Within the present year, however, an 
Episcopal College has received a charter 
from the legislature of the State of Con- 
necticut, to be called by the nane of 
Washington College,* and it is in behalf 
of this institution, that its trustees now 
beg leave to address you. 

Active and successful exertions in be- 
half of this institution, are now in opera- 
tion, among the friends of the Charch in 
this country, for its respectable endow- 
ment ; but after our best efforts, we shall 
still need the assistance of her friends in 
Great Britain ; and it is to them especial- 
ly that we must look, for the supply of 
books to furnish a library, and for the ne- 
cessary philosophical apparatus. 

We earnestly hope that your aid will 
enable us to place this Episcopal College 
upon an equal footing with the other liter- 
ary institutions among us. You will 
readily conceive, that no measures could 
be better calculated to promote the pros- 
perity of the Churchin this country, and 
to oppose an effectual barrier to those 
spreading errors, which are dividing and 
destroying the other religious commun- 
ions. 


*It was necessary that some aame should 
be givenit in the charter. Should some 
munificent benefactor to the institution be 
found, it is intended to honour it with his 
name. 
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Between nations,as among individuals, g 
common religion is a strong bond of union, 
We beg leave to add that the best friena, 
which Great Britain has in America, w}); 
be found among the members of the Eniseo. 
pal Church ; and to express our conyijc. 
tion, thatevery thing which conduces {, 
the extension of this church, will be foun 
to strengthen the bands of relation-hip ai; 
amity which connect the two countries. 

Under the influence of these considera. 
tions, we have deputed the Rev. Nathan. 
tel S. Wheaton, A. M. rector of Chris: 
Church, Hartford, to proceed to England. 
to solicit your friendly assistance ; and we 
beg leave to commend him to your hos. 
pitable reception as a man of piety an! 
worth, and every way worthy cf con#. 
dence and esteem. 

By the Trustees of Washington Colleze. 

Tromas C. BRowNELL, Presid: vit, 
and Bishop of the Diocese of Conneeticn: 
HARRY CROSWELL, Secretary. 
New-Haven, Conn. August 30, 1523. 


It is stated iu a London paper, that 
materials for a new Life of Culwmobus, thi 
Ciscoverer of America, have been for 
some time collecting by one of his de- 
scendants, who has succeeded in Ciseover 
ing 2 number of public documents bith 
erto unknown, In the public archives in 
Spain, which throw a new light on many 
occurrences relating to the conqueat oi 
the New World. Notwithstanding Rob 
ertson’s great dilizence, and the protec- 
tion he enjoyed, through the mediuin oj 
the British Embassy in Spain, at the time 
he wrote his History of America, it has 
been long known that the most important 
treasures of Simancas were never opened 
to him, 


The Canton of Argow, is perhaps of all 
the Swiss Cantons, that which enjoys the 
greatest share of liberty, industry, ease, 
and general extension of knowledge. 
This carton has now 312 primary schools, 
(exclusive of those which exist in manu- 
factories,) four secondary schools or co!- 
leges, in the towns of Arau, Brugg, Lens- 
bourg, and Zoffingen ; two other schools 
of the second degree in the Catholic 
towns of Rheinfield and Baden; a superi- 
or or cantonal school in Arau, in which 
the history of Argow, read with interest 
and enthusiasm, excites in the minds of 
its young citizens the Amor patria; 8 
normal school for forming teachers; one 
public, and various private schools for fe- 
males; and a school for the deaf and 
dumb. In the town of Arau are three 
societies for public good, viz. One for 
patriotic culture, divided into sections 
for the different branches of agricultural 
and manufacturing industry. One for the 
assistance of poor children, and a reading 
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society, Which has also the care of the 
cantonal library. Four periodical pa- 
pers are published in the same town. 
One of them, in German, the Swiss Mes- 
senger, had, a few years since, more than 
five thousand subscribers. The inhabi- 
tants of Arau, celebrate in the month of 
August every year, la Féte de la jeunesse. 
The houses and the streets, on this occa- 
sion,are ornamented with garlands of ver- 
dure and flowers; and after a solemn re- 
ligious ceremony, and a sermon, the evo- 
lutions of the corps of cadets, and various 
gymnastic exercises take place, in which 
young people between the age of eight 
and eighteen, are engaged, presenting a 
very animated spectacle, and attracting 
crowds of observers. ‘To this succeeds a 
banquet in the open air, in which the chil- 
dren of all the schools, instructors, mem 
bers of the government, and principal in- 
habitants take a part. These joyful repasts 
are sometimes followed by the flight of a 
balloon, or a hymn sung in concert, and 
the fete is terminated by a rural dance. 
Silliman’s Journal. 


“ We have been favoured,” says the 
Christian Observer for October, “ by the 
author, with the loan ofa literary curios- 
itv, entitled, ‘‘Divinity ; or Discourses 
on the Being of God, the Divinity of 
Christ, the Personality of the Holy Ghost, 
and on the Sacred Trinity ; being impro- 
ved Extracts from a System of Divinity,’’ 
by the Rev. W. Davy, A. B, Curate of 
Lustleigh, Devon. Printed by himself; 
fourleen copies only. 1823. ‘Lhe name of 
Mr. Davy will be familiar (o our literary 
readers, as the indefatigable author, 
editor, and printer of the “ System of Di- 


vinity,” alluded to in the above title: a. 


massy work of 26 thick volumes, compiled 
and printed under circumstances which 
well entitle the writer to a conspicuous 
place in Mr. D’Israeli’s “ Calamities of 
Authors.’’ This work, the fruit of a life 
of labor, (‘from the first maturity,” says 
the author, ‘‘of my reason, 1763, to the 
present, 1823,”) Mr. Davy was anxious io 
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give to the world, fully expecting that it 
would not only be extensively purchased 
and read by individuals, but be ** authori- 
tatively placed in churches for the benefit 
of mankind in general.” He began with 
a tolerable subscription list in 1786; but 
this failing him by desertion, and his pe- 
cuniary loss being heavy and himself 
poor, he resolved to become his own prin- 
ter. He accordingly constructed a press 
with his own hands, and purchased a few 
old types, with which he commenced his 
protracted task. In 1795, he had comple- 
ted forty copies of his first volume, all 
of which, except 14, he distributed to re- 
viewers, public characters, and learned 
institutions, hoping by this specimen to 
ensure a large demaud tor the whole 
work. Disappointed in his expectation, 
he recommenced his manual! labours, 
printing, however, only fourteen copies of 
the remaining volumes; because, as he 
says In the work before us, he was une- 
qual to the purchase of a larger quantity 
of paper, being in the possession of only 
£40 per annum, in a ruinated and ruinous 


-parsonage house ; and, from the paucity 


of his types and skill, able to take off but 
one page at a time,—so that, working al- 
most night and day, he would not, up to 
the present moment, at the age of 80 
vears, have more than half concluded his 
undertaking, if a considerable number 
had been to be struck off. ‘The 26 vol- 
umes were completed in 1807; and the 
volume just printed consists of **improved 
Extracts” from them. The gelfing up is 
sufficiently curious; and among other 
novelties in typography, the author fre- 
quently sticks on sundry slips, riders, and 
codicils, wherever a new thought has oc- 
curred after the page was printed off. 
We recommend to his friends to consider, 
Whether, under all the circumstances of 
the cuse, it might not be desirable to 
procure a liberal supscription-list, for the 
repriot of the “improved Extracts,” to re- 
imburse the worthy and aged author for a 
fraction of his life’s labor.’ 
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Notes on the Epistie to the Romans; in- 
tended to assist Students in ‘Theology and 
others, who read the Scriptures in ihe 
originals. By Samuel H. Turner, D. D., 
Professor of Biblical Learning, and Inter- 
preter of Scripture in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 


copal Church. pp. 120.—New-York.— 
1$24, 
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Publications, 


The Cause of the Greeks. A Sermon 
preached in St. Andrew’s Church, on 
Sunday, Jan. 18. By the Rev. G. T. Be- 
dell. Philadelphia. 

A Survey of the Protestant Missionar 
Stations throughout the World; carefui- 
ly prepared on a new plan, from authen- 
tic documents, By the Editor of the 
Christian Herald. New-York, 1824. 
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The New Jerusalem Church Defended ; 
being a Reply toan attack made upon her 
Doctrines and Principles, in the Christ- 
ian Spectator of New-Haven. By M.B. 
Roche.—pp. 20. vo, Philadelphia. 

Sermons illustrative of the Influence of 
a life according to the Commandments, on 
our idea of the charaeter of the Lord; de- 
livered before the Boston Society of the 
New-Jerusalem. By Thomas Worcester. 
Boston. 374 cents. 

A Sermon, preached at Newark, Octo- 
ber 22, 1823, betore the Synod of New- 
Jersey, for the benefit of the African 
School, under the care of the Synod. By 
Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton.— 
Trenton, 1823. 

An Examination of the Divine Testi- 
mony concerning the Character of the 
Son of God, by Henry Grew, Minister of 
the Gospel, in Hartford, Connecticut. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American Journal of Science, and 
Arts. Conducted by Professor Silliman, 
Vol. VII. No. 2.—Feb. 1824, S. Converse 
New-Haven. , 

A Winter in Washington ; or Memoirs 
of the Seymore Family.—2 vois. 8vo,— 
New-York, 1824. 

A Practical Essay on Typhous Fever, 
By Nathan Smith, M. D., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Surgery in Yale 
College.—pp. 88. 8vo. 

An Anniversary Discourse, delivered 
before the Historical Society of New- 
York, on Saturday, December 6, 1823; 
showing the origin, progress, antiquities, 
curiosities, and nature, of the Commor 
Law. By William Sampson, Esqr.—pp. 
68. 8vo. 

Sketches of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, with one hundred engravings. By 
J. E. Worcester, A. A. S.—Boston. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR MELIORATING 
THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 


Our readers are aware that the plan 
originally contemplated by this So- 
ciety was thatof an extensive colony in 
the interior of New-York. We learn 
from Israel’s Advocate for February, that 
this plan has been given up:—First, as 
being too extensive.—The purchase of a 
tract of land sufficiently extensive for 
such a purpose would require not less 
than $75,000. This sum, with the ex- 
pense oftransporting them froin the sea- 
board to the settlement, the erection of 
buildings for their accommodation, Nc. 
&c. would far exceed the resources which 
the Society could hope tocommand. Sec- 
ondly, as being unnecessary. The warm- 
eet friend to any plan of meliorating the 
condition of the Jews, does not suppose, 
that in many prospective years, converts 
willcome to our shores in such numbers 
as to require the occupancy of 15 or 20,000 
acres of land; or if they should, that any 
considerable portion of them would be 
prepared by inclination, or previous hab. 
its, to engage in agricultural pursuits. 

The plan now adopted by the Board is 
as follows : 


I. The object of the society is, to invile 
and receive from any part of the world, 
such Jews as do already profess the chris- 
tian religion, or are desirous to receive 
christian instruction, to form them into a 
settlement, and to furnish them with the 
ordinances of the gospel, and with such 
employment in the settlement as shall be 
assigned them. 


Il. The Jews who come to the settle- 
ment are to be principally employed in 
agricultural and mechanical operations. 

Ill. In order to facilitate this object, the 
Board shall procure as much land as wil! 
afford a site for the necessary buildings, 
and the contemplated mechanical and ag- 
ricultural operations. 

IV. In order to afford the emigrants 
suitable religious instruction, a minister of 
the gospel shall be procured by the Board, 
whose duty it shall be to act as the gener- 
al superintendent of the settlement. 

V. Aschoolmaster shall be provided, to 
teach the children and youth such branch- 
es of the different sciences as may fit them 
for becoming intelligent, respectable, and 
useful members of society. 

VI. Theological instruction shall be 
provided in the settlement for such youth 
of piety and talent among the Jewish con- 
verts, asit may be deemed expedient to 
have qualified for becoming ministers of 
the gospel or missionaries. 

VII. On the contemplated settlement, 
a farm shall be stocked, and furnished with 
suitable implements of husbandry. The 
produce of the farm shall be considered 
common stock for the support of tie differ- 
ent members of the settlement ; and an 
experienced farmer shall be placed there- 
on to manage its concerns. 

VIII. Allthe members of the settlement 
are to be considered asa band of brethren, 
governed by the laws of our Divine Re- 
deemer, and associated together for the 
purpose of aiding each other in the con- 
cerns of the life that now is, and of that 
which isto come; and if any of the emt- 
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rants should act inconsistently with their 
ofession, the Board reserve to themselves 
the right, at any time to remove them; 
lest by their improper conduct they should 
corrupt the morals of the other members 
of the settlement. 

The committee have not entered into 
the details of the internal regulations of 
the settlement. Many of these must ne- 
cessarily be left to circumstances and ex- 
perience. They have contented them- 
selves with submitting a general plan, 
which may form the basis of future ope- 
ration, and which may be expanded and 
improved, as the necessities of our Jewish 
brethren may require, and the means of 
the society will admit. 

It is the intention of the Board to pur- 
ebase, for the present, from four to six 
thousand acres on the site of the intended 
settlement ; and as a preparatory step to 
this, and that no delays may take place in 
the consummation of their views, they in- 
tend to procure immediately, near the ci- 
ty of New-York, a place of reception for 
those Jewish brethren who may seek the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty on 
our shores, 


American Colony at Cape Messurado. 

By the arrival of the Fidelity, at Phila- 
delphia, from Cape Messurado, intelli- 
gence has been received that the colonists 
were generally in good healtb and spirits. 
Trade up the country was, in January, 
when the Fidelity sailed, obstructed by 
war between the Soosos andthe Toulahs, 
but a more auspicious state of affairs was 
anticipated. 

The ten blacks, whom the United 
States’ government permitted to return to 
their native country last October, had all 
reached their respective homes. The fa- 
thers of three of them were trading at the 
settlement when the Fidelity arrived 
in Africa. Their mutual joy may be im- 
agined more readily than described. It 
it also stated as a singular occurrence 
concerning another of the ten, that on 
their landing at the colony, he immediately 
meta native who had come down from the 
interior to trade, and who was the very 
person that had sold the now liberated 
man, asaslave. He had captured him in 
war, and, agreeably to custom, sold him as 
his own property; and now, (as soon as 
convinced that the free man disclaimed 
all intention of revenge) accompanied him 
home, 

From statements recently made by the 
agent of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, (says the New-York Observer,) we 
learn that the whole number of colonists at 
Messurado, including 105 who sailed not 
long since in the Bete is 245. The 
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whole number of coloured people who 
have embarked for Africa under the pat- 
ronage of the Colonization Society is 317. 
Several of these have returned to this 
country, and some of them have become 
settlers in the English Colony at Sierra 
Leone. The whole number of deaths 
among the colonists from the commence- 
ment of the settlement has been 42, of 
which number 22 were among the passen- 
gers in the Elizabeth, the first vessel 
which visited Africa. Since the settle- 
ment at Messurado in the spring of 1822, 
20 deaths have occurred, and of these, 
four were killed in the war with the na- 
tives, and two were drowned. If we un- 
derstand the statement then, there have 
been only fourteen deaths by sickness in 
a population of 140 persons, during a pe- 
riod of probably 18 months, and under all 
the multiplied hardships and privations 
incident toa new settlement ina tropi- 
cal climate. Surely there is no founda- 
tion for al] the alarm that has been excited 
about the mortality at the colony! 





Missionary Seminary at Basle in Swit- 
zerland. 


The object of this Institution is the edu- 
cation of missionaries. The number of 
students, according to the latest accounts, 
is thirty-three. ‘They are divided into 
three classes. The first class contains 


nine students, and consists of those whvu 


areengaged in merely preparatory stu- 
dies. ‘he directors feel under no obliga- 
tion to carry them through the whole 
eourse of their education. The second 
class is composed of eleven young men, 
who, during their preparatory studics, 
have shown themselves worthy of being 
employed in the arduous service of mis- 
sions. The third class consists of thirteen, 
wno are in the last year of their studies, 
and who expect soon to enter ito the 
field of labor. The members of the two 
higher classes are subdivided into two di- 
visions the first consisting of those who 
are intended for missionary preachers, and 
the second, of those who are considered as 
better qualified for missionary teachers 
and catechisis. In the education of the 
teachers and catechists some of the higher 
exercises are omitted. 

The directors of the seminary state that 
numerous applications have been made 
for admission into the seminary, and that, 
although in some cases, the motive could 
be traced to the influence of mere wordly 
inducement, they have reason to believe 
that in by far the greater number of in- 
stances, the applicants are actuated by a 
deep-felt love to Christ.—V. Y. Odserver, 





The Archives du Christianisme, a peri- 
odical work pubtished in Paris, contains 
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the extraordinary intelligence, that on the 
6th of April last M. Henhoffer, the Roman 
Catholic Rector of the Parishes of Mulli- 
sausen and Steyneyg, inthe Duchy of Ba- 
den in Germany, with the Baronde Gim- 
dingen, his household and forty other fam- 
ilies, making in all 220 persons, publicly 
embraced the Reformed Religion, in the 
Seignorial Chapel in Steyneyg; after 
which the adults received the Holy Com- 
munion, according to the rites of the Pro- 
testant Church. ‘The affecting ceremony 
took place in a Roman Catholic country, 
in the midst of a vast assemblage of per- 
sonages of different religious denomina- 
tions, without the smallest interruption or 
disorder. 


—_- + -—_— 


GERMANY. 

Germany which a few years since con- 
tained a great number of infidels, has par- 
ticipated in an uncommon degree in the 
benefits resulting from the establishment 
of Bible Societies. Pure religion appears 
to be reviving. The Rt. Hon. Sir G. H. 
Rose, in a speech delivered before a Bible 
Society in England observed, “From the 
period of the active operation of these so- 
cieties, infidelity has been giving way, and 
there is no other assignable cause for this 
but the increased attention paid to the ho- 
ly scriptures. A pure spirit of religien is 
now rising in the north of Germany, and 
the missionaries lately sent thence to Sier- 
ra Leone, were among the first fruits of 
this revival of German piety.” 


Intelligencer. 


MISSIONARY OPERATIONS. 

It appears from the N. Y. Religious 
Chronicle, that a union of the two princi- 
pal missionary societies in this country is 
in contemplation, —that of the American 
Board of Com. for For. Missions, and the 
United Foreign Missionary Society. ‘‘Al- 
though the officers of the Societies may 
not meet before the middle of the next 
summer, yet there is a hope that the plan 
will eventually be carried into execution.” 

2b. 
PALESTINE Mission. 


(Extracted from the Missionary Herald for 
February.) 


Journey of Messrs. Fisk and King, from 

Cai:o to Jerusalem, through the Desert. 

Messrs. Fisk and King were in Egypt 
about three months, during which time 
they distributed, or gave away for distri- 
hution, 3,700 tracts. They also gave 
away 256 copies of the Bible, or parts of 
it. and sold 644, (in all 900,) for 2378 pias- 
tres, or about 183 dollars. 
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We now commence the description of 
their journey from Cairoto Jerusalem, in 
the course of which they passed through 
the same desert, though not through the 
same part of it, which the children of |s- 
rael passed through, when escaping from 
Egyptian bondage to the promised land of 
their inheritance and rest, 


Monday April 7, 1823.—Soon after’sun- 
rise, an Arab Shekh came with our cam- 
els. We had engaged 13, and were to pay 
six dollars and a hali for each, for the jour- 
ney from Cairo to Jaffa. Four were for 
ourselves and servant, one for our guide 
Mustapha, one for water, one for provis- 
ions, four for our trunks of books and 
clothes, and two for the books of the Bible 
Society and the Jews’ Society. We had 
purchased four goat skins, and four leather 
bottles, in which to carry our water. 

We had hoped to find a caravan goin 
through the desert, but finding it not like- 
ly that one would go for some weeks, we 
prepared to set out alone. 

At 9 o’clock we took leave of Mr. Salt 
and his family, and rode out oftown; and 
after arranging our baggage, commenced 
our journey at ten, in regular order for 
Syria. As westarted, a Turkish Dervish 
and two or three others joined our cara- 
van. We passed a little way from Mata- 
rieh, and the obelisk of On, or Heriopolis. 
Till one o’clock we rode in the edge of the 
wilderness, with its immense. extent 
stretching away to the right, and the fer- 
tile plains of the Nile to the left. At one, 
our road led us into the fields, but stil] 
near the desert. At nearly 4 o’clock, af- 
ter riding more than five hours, course E. 
N. E. we pitched our tent on the sandy 
plain near the village Abu-Sabel. Herea 
number of Mussulmans and several Ar- 
menians joined our caravan. They had 
been waiting at the village for a caravan 
to pass, With which they might go through 
the desert. 

In the evening we observed the Month- 
ly Concert of Prayer. 

Tuesday, 8th.—We arose at 5, and at 
6, resumed our journey. At 8, we passed 
a village ina large grove of palm-trees.— 
At half past eleven, having rode on with 
our guide, trotting our camels till we 
were almost out of sight of the caravan, 
we stopped to rest under the shade of a 
tree. Here we felt the force, and saw the 
beauty of the comparison, ‘*‘ like the shad- 
ow of a great rock in a weary land.” The 
caravan came up in half an hour, and we 
went on. At one, after riding seven hours, 
course N. and N. E. we pitched our tent on 
the road near the village Bilbes. Fuund 
the thermometer in our tent at 85°. In 
our room at Cairo it had been for some 
time from 70° to 76°. We have hitherto 
had fertile fields on our left hand, and the 
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barren desert on our right. In looking off 
upon the desert, we have observed at a 
distance the appearance of water. The 
illusion is perfect; and did we not know 
that if is a mere illusion, we should confi- 
dently say that we saw water. It some- 
times appears like a lake, and sometimes 
like ariver. As you approach it, it re- 
cedes or vanishes. ‘Thus are the hopes of 
this world, and the objects which men ar- 
dently pursue, false and illusive as the 
streams of the desert. 


Wednesday, 9th.—Bilbes being the last 
village before crossing the desert, our at- 
tenvants were employed in getting things 
for themselves and their beasts, and we 
did not set off till half past nine. Sever- 
al Turks, Arabs and Armenians here join- 
ed our caravan. After entering the des- 
ert, we counted the persons belonging to 
the caravan, and found the whole number 
74, with 44 camels, 57 asses, one mule, 
and one horse. Several of the camels are 
loaded with merchandize, and most of the 
camel-drivers perform the whole journey 
on foot. It may be interesting to some of 
our triends to see alist of oriental names, 
and to learn with what a ‘** mixed multi- 
tude” we passed through the * great and 
terrible wilderness.’ 

There were Mussulman Dervishes; viz. 
Hadgi Mustapha, of Jerusalem; Hadgi 
Abdool, Hadgi Khaleel (i. e. the beloved,) 
and Hadgi Saveer, from Bokkaria; Hadgi 
Kahman (i. e. the merciful.) Hadgi Mo- 
hammed, and Abdailah, (i. e. the slave or 
servant of God,) from near Astrachan. 

Arabs.—Mustapha, our guide and the 

Shekh of the caravan; Ismael (Ishmael) 
and Abdool Assiz (the slave of the Excel- 
lent,) who own u part of the camels; and 
Hadgi Ahmed, the conductor of a part of 
the caravan. Among the camel-drivers 
on foot were Moses, Mahommed of El 
Arish, Hassan, Hadgi Ibrahira (Abra- 
ham,) Mahommed of Gaza, Said, Khaleel, 
Mahommed, a lad, and Selim and Salina, 
two Bedouins. 
_ Turks.—Hadgi Ibrahim, of Damascus. 
| He was attended by a black eunuch, and 
his form and size would seem to mark him 
out asa sonof Anak. “ He seemed built 
like a tower.’’ Three soldiers from Er- 
zeroum: Hadgi Suleiman (Solomon,) of 
Dearbeker; Hadgi Younas (Jonas,) of 
Bagdad; and Hadgi Mahmoud. 

Armenians.—Boghas (Paul,) from Smyr- 
na; one from Constantinople; Boghas, 
and three others from Koordistan; and ‘I'a- 
meer, who passed fora Turkish soldier, 
but told us privately that he was an Ar- 
Mmenian. 

Greeks. —One from Toeat, where Mar- 
tyn died, one from Anatolia, (neither of 
whom speak any thing but Turkish,) and 
Elias, a Catholic Maronite from Naza- 
reth, | 
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There were, also, eight women ; one 
the mother of Elias, three Turkish, one an 
Arab, and three negro slaves. 

At half past 2, after riding five hours, 
we pitched our tent on the plain called 
Rode el Wolten. Thermometer in our 
tent at 79°. Asked the Dervish Hadgi 
Mustapha, what a Dervish is. He re- 
plied, “ One that eats what he has to day, 
and trusts to God for the future.” ‘Are 
they priests.”’ ‘* They are among Turks 
what priests are among -Christians.”’ 
‘Are they Monks; or can they marry ?’’ 
‘* Some marry, others not, as they please.” 
The term Hadgi, which occurs so often in 
the above list of names, means pilgrim, 
and is a title given by the Turks to all 
who have performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The Greeks have adopted the 
word into their language, and bestowed 
the title upon all who have made the pil- 
crimage to Jerusalem. 


Most of the time to day we have been 
rising a gentle ascent, course E. and N. E. 
Weare now in the desert, out of sight of 
the inhabited world. Its appearance, how- 
ever, is not so perfectly barren,as we ex- 
pected to findit. Almost every where we 
see thistles, grass, and flowers, growing 
out ofthe sand, though thinly scattered, 
of stinted growth, and of a dry and with- 
ered look. When we stop, we selecta 
good spot for our encampment, raise our 
tent on its two poles ; and stretch ont the 
ropes and fasten them to the earth with 
pins, and then arrange our trunks and 
boxes of books, so that they serve us for 
tables, chairs, and bed-steads. 

Thursday, 10.—When the caravan stops 
the camels are turned out to feed on the 
thistles, weeds, and grass, which the de- 
sert produces. At sun-set they are as- 
sembled, and made to lie down around 
the encampment. Yesterday afternoon 
four of them, which carried merchandize 
for an Armenian, went off, and could not 
be found. Twoor three men were des- 
patched in search ofthem. This morning 
they were not found, and we arranged our 
baggage soas to give the Armenian one of 
ours. The rest of the company, also, 
gave him assistance in carrying his bag- 
gage, and we set off at seven. Saw a 
mountain ata great distance on our right, 
and a village far off on our left. In the 
course of the day the four camels .were 
found at a distance, and brought into the 
encampment at evening. At 2, after 
seven hours travelling, we pitched. cur 
tent at Mahsima. Thermometer in the 
tent 84°, inthesun 104°. Here is a well 
of what we call here in the desert, good 
water. The goat-skins, which we took 
to carry water in, were new, and have giv- 
en the water a reddish color, and an ex- 
ceedingly loathsome taste. 
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_ In the evening, they found that the but- 
ter, which they had put up at Cairo for 
their journey, had, like the manna which 
the Israelites kept over night, ‘bred 
worms,” so that they could not eat it. 
Thrice, during the forenoon of the next 
day, the passports of the different compa- 
nies composing the caravan were demand- 
ed by Arab soldiers patroling this part of 
the desert for the purpose of stopping tra- 
vellers who were destitute of passports.-— 
One of the soldiers had in his arms a beau- 
tiful Gazelle, which ata distance looked 


like a young deer. 


Far off on our right hand, we saw a 
range of mountains. Our course in the 
morning was nearly E.; afterwards it va- 
ried to nearly N. At two, after more than 
seven hours travel, we pitched our tent at 
Jissar. ‘Those places in the desert where 
there are wells, or where caravans are ac- 
customed to encamp, have,in consequence, 
received names. We give the names as 
they were repeated to us by our guide. 
Our road hitherto has been alternately 
loose, moveable sand, and hard sand mix- 


ed with gravel. 


The singular combination of events, de- 
scribed in the following paragraph, took 
place during this day. 


After some refreshment, we took a Per- 
sian Testament, and Genesis in Arabic, 


and went to Hadgi Mahommed the Der- . 


vish. We sat down with him on his blan- 
ket spread on the sand, with the sun beat- 
ing on our heads, and then showed him 
our books. He reads weil in Persian and 
Arabic. Of all the other Dervishes, not 
one knows how toread. While we were 
reading with him, most of the Dervishes 
and several Turks and Armenians, gather- 
ed around and listened. Mohammed read 
in Genesis, and said it was very good. An- 
other Turk then took it, and read that 
God rested on the seventh day, and said 
angrily, that it was infidelity to say that 
‘God rested. Mr. Wolff tried to explain, 
but to no purpose, till he said he had given 
such a book to the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
who said it was good. This argument 
silenced him at once. We gave the 
book of Genesis to Mahommed. While 
we were sitting with fiim, Elias the Ma- 
‘ronite began to beat his mother, because 
she did not cook his victuals as he wished. 
Mr. Wolff went to him, and reproved him 
severely for such conduct. The Turks 
said fauntingly, ‘‘ He is a Christian.’? We 
were glad they heard Mr. Wolff’s admoni- 
tion, in which he showed them how in- 
consistent his behaviour was with the com- 
mands ofthe Gospel. The unnatural man 
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at length relented, and went to his mother 
and kissed her hand, in token of acknow]- 
edgment. Towards evening, two Turks 
had a dispute, which finally led to blows. 
Hadgi [brahim (the Anakite,) interfered 
and, by loud words and a few blows, set_ 
tled the quarrel. After this, the Dervish 
Mustapha became very angry with his ass 
and, like Balaam, fell to beating him, and 
concluded by calling him a Jew. 


During the next day, they beheld sey- 
eral flocks of sheep and goats, guarded by 
Bedouin shepherds, and feeding on the 
scanty vegitation which the wilderness 
affords. One of the flocks, from which 
our travellers purchased a lamb, contain- 
ed about 300 sheep and goats. The shep- 
herd and two boys were spinning cotton 
with a small spindle, as they walked about 
surrounded by the objects of their care,— 
They also meta caravan of 150 camels 
going to Cairo. 

As they proceeded in a northeasterly di- 
rection, they found less vegitation, and 
more sand and hills, than heretofore. 

(To be continued.) 
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DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHARI- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


To the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, from Dec. 
13, to Jan. 12, inclusive, $5,264 86. 

To the American’ Bible Society in the 
month of January, $2,084 50. Issued 
from the Depository—Bibles, 1,595—Tes- 
taments, 1,771—Tota}, 3,366—Value $1, 
793 84. 

United Foreign Missionary Society, in 
the month of January, $1089 45. 

American Education Society in the 
same month, $1674 26. 

American Tract Society, in the same 
month, $280 00. 

American Society for Meliorating the 
Condition ot the Jews, during the same 
month, $414 00. 


The Treasurer of the Columbian Col- 
lege, D. C., acknowledes the receipt of 
$2,205 75 during the month of January. 

The Commissioner of the Greek Fund 
m New-York has received $13,000 for 
the benefit of the Greeks. 

The charitable donations, for the use 
of the sufferers by fire in Wiscasset and 
Alna, Maine, amounted to $19,832 20 in 
cash, $4461 47 in clothing, &c., which, 
with $1,000 paid from the treasuries of 
those towns, make a total of $25,293 74. 
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@rdinations and WZustallations. 


Jan. 7.—The Rev. AnsEt D. Eppy, 
was installed Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in the village of Canan- 
daigua, N. ¥. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Lansing of Auburn. 

Jan. 7.—The Rev. Jos—ErpH MERIAM 
was installed Pastor over the united con- 
gregations in Rootstown and Randolph, 
Ohio. Sermon by the Rev. C. B. Storrs. 

Jan. 17.—The Rev. EBENEZER NEwW- 
HALL was ordained Pastor of the church 
in Oxford, Mass. Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Nelson of Leicester. 

Jan. 21.—The Rev. JosEPpH SEARLS 
was ordained Pastor of the church and 
society at Lynnfield, Mass. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Parish. 

Jan. 21.—The Rev. Grorce Morri- 
son was ordained by the Presbytery of 
New-Castle, Delaware, Pastor of the 
church in that place. 

Jan. 28.—The Rev. Joun H. Woops 
was ordained Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church and society in Newport, 
N.H. 

Jan. 28.—The Rev. SAmvEert R. 
{VHEELOCK was installed Pastor of the 


Congregational church and society in 
Lancaster, N. H. 

Feb. 4.—-The Rev. BENsamin F. 
CLaRK was ordained Pastor of the Con- 
gregational church and society at Buck- 
land, Ms. 

Feb.4.-The Rev.J.O.Barney,as Pastor 
of the Congregational church and society 
in Seekonk, Mass. Sermon by the Rey. 
Dr. Park, of Brown University. 

Feb. 8.—At St. James’ church, Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. CHrisTIAn F. Cruse, 
late Pastor of the Evangelical German 
Lutheran Church was admitted to the 
Holy Order of Deacons by the Rt. Rev. 
Bp. White. 

Feb. 14.—The Rev. Jamrs W. Farco, 
as Pastor of the church in Solon, Maine. 

Feb. 18.—The Rev. Cuester IsHam 
was ordained Pastor of the Trinitarian 
Congregational church and society in 
Taunton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Samuel 
Greene, Boston. 

Feb. 25.—The Rev. Jorn Harvey 
LINDSLEY was ordained Pastor of the 
Second Congregational church and socie- 
ty in Hariford Conn. Sermon by the 
Rev. Professor Fitch, of Yale College. 
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DOMESTIC. 

We record it asa fact which we wish to 
preserve on our pages, rather than as a 
matter of intelligence to our readers, that 
the celebrated Resolution of Mr. Web- 
ster for appropriating money for sending 
an Agent to Greece whenever the Presi- 
dent should deem it expedient, was virtu- 
ally postponed to an indefinite time, or 
rather dropped entirely, by the House 
going out of committee of the whole 
without taking any question. No Amer- 
ican will regret a discussion, which, 
though it was followed by no decisive 
measure, was as nobly characterized by 
the generous feeling which pervaded it, 
as by the eloquence with which it was 
conducted. 


A meeting of. members from both 
houses of Congress was held at Washing- 
ton on the evening of the 14th of Februa- 
ry,for the purpose of recommending to 
the people of the United States, a candid- 
ate for the Presidency. Of the sixty-six 
gentlemen who composed this meeting, 
sixty-two concurred in a recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Notwithstanding the zeal with which 
some editors have advocated the proprie- 
ty of such a measure, we think they will 
have failed to convince the intelligent 
part of the community that a congression- 
al caucus is either expedient or constitu- 


tional. The constitution provides that 
the electors of president and vice-presi- 
dent shall be appointed in such manner 
as the several state legislatures may di- 
rect ; and that they shall meet in their re- 
spective States, to discharge the duties of 
their appointment. It also provides that 
no senator or representalive, or person 
holding any office of profit or trust under 
the United States, shal] be appointed an 
elector. These provisions were wisely cal- 
culated by the framers of the constitution, 
to secure, on the part of the electors, a 
faithful discharge of the high trust com- 
mitted to them, and to prevent that ca- 
balling, and connivance at by-ends, which 
can never be too solicitously guarded 
against in the disposing of so capital an 
object of ambition as the highest office in 
the nation. But if our senators and rep- 
resentatives may meet—in their private 
cupacily, if our readers please, which, 
however, is a solecism—in conclave at 
the seat of government—in the presence 
of the candidates themselves, and make 
a virtual election; the constitution is a 
dead letter, and the business of the elec- 
tors a formality. They have only to rati- 
fy what is already done—to give a ‘ local 
habitation and a name’ to the individual 
who has been dictated to their choice. 

We disclaim any reference in these re- 
marks, either to the fitness or unfitness of 
the several candidates for fhe Presidency. 
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That isa question to which we have no 
desire to become partisans. Nor have we 
introduced the subject of congressional 
eaucuses, so much with a view to discuss 
their propriety, as with a desire to offer a 
remark or two on the general subject of 
the presidential election. For two years 
this subject has been publicly agitated ; 
in the course of which, public decevcy has 
been disregarded, and public feeling tri- 
fled with. Editors of newspapers, affect- 
ing to direct the public mind in so im- 
portant and delicate a matter ; and dis- 
covering quite as much party zeal as pa- 
triotism, and quite as little disinterested- 
ness as modesty, have suffered their col- 
umns to be filled with gratuitous crimina- 
tions, with political biographies and libel- 
lous discussions ;—errors called up from 
the grave to which oblivion had consigned 
them, like evil spirits mustered from the 
shades, have been made to cluster round 
the most exalted individuals in the nation 
—confidential letters have been published 
to the world—grossly personal allusions 
and angry retorts have been made on the 
floor of congress;—and the subject has 
been insidiously interwoven with the dis- 
cussion of important public measures. 
Now we ask what has been gained, either 
to the interests of the parties concerned, 
or to the welfare of the nation, by a con- 
troversy so prematurely commenced, and 
so indecorously conducted? Has the pub- 
lic mind become any the better prepared 
for an election? MHas the confidence of 
the people in any one candidate, been es- 
tablished or increased, or will the success- 
ful candidate be rendered any the more 


respectable in their estimation, by the ca- 


lumnies which have been forged, or the 
‘‘mournful reminiscences’? which have 
been called up from oblivion? Ambi- 
tious men and partisans may feel an in- 
terest in thus agitating this subject, but 
we are much mistaken if the great mass of 
honest citizens do not regard it with dis- 
gust, and with disquieting apprehensions 
respecting its tendency and ultimate ef- 
fects. Ifin anticipation of every presi- 
dential election, we areto be visited with 
a bold, defamatory, electioneering spirit, 
pervading every section 0° the Union and 
gathering rancour from the protracted 
strife of years, thinking men may discover 
in the following allusion to our country, 
less of the sober prescience of philo- 
sophy than of the visions of poetry. 
Who shall then declare 

The date ofthy deep-founded strength, 

or tell 
How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men 
shall dwell ! 

The subject, has as much to do with our 
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respectability abroad, as with our tran- 
quility at home. The progress of oy, 
‘sreat political experiment’ is narrowly 
watched by the supporters of legitimacy 
in Europe; and every symptom of disor- 
ganization strengthens the hands of despo. 
tism. 


An act has recently passed the legisla. 
ture of South Carolina, prohibiting, un- 
der penalties sufficiently formidable, the 
entrance into that state of any free negro, 
or person of color, on board any vessel, as 
mariner, steward, or in any capacity what- 
ever. 

This act in effect renders all persons of 
color incapable of citizenship in any part 
ofthe Union. It puts it out of the power 
of any State to enact a iaw which shal! 
invest this prescribed portion of its popu- 
lation with the privileges of freemen. 
The citizens of each State are entitled, 
by the constitution, to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several! 
States. But according to existing laws at 
the South, no coloured citizen of any 
State—any law of such State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—shall be permiited 
to enjoy the benefit of this provision. 
Laws may be enacted to make him free ; 
but to give effect to them we must first 
literally * bleach him into the enjoyment 
of freedom.” This act of South Carolina 
and similar acts‘of other slave-holding 
states, demonstrate the bearing of sla- 
very upon the free states, and ought to 
silence the complaint against them, that 
they intermeddle with a subject in which, 
politically, they have no interest. 

That these laws are unconstitutional, 
would seem to be admitted even by 
those who make them. A proposition 
has been sent round to the different 
States by the legislature of Geor- 
gia, for an amendment to -the United 
States Constitution, providing that no 
part of that instrument shall be so con- 
strued as to authorize any person of color 
to enter any State contrary to the laws of 
such State. Wed-lo not see any necessity 
for this measure, says the New-York Ad- 
vertiser, unless the legislatare of Georgia 
mean to concede the point that the laws oi 
many of the Siave States on this subject 
are unconstitutional. If this is their mean- 
ing, they had better, in the first place, 
repeal their unconstitutional acts; and 
then ask for further favors. We should 
like to know where the Slave States in- 
tend the free people of color skall go: 
oanished from every State, they must, 
for ought we can see, take to the ocean, 
there being no place of rest for them or 
the land. 
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Mitcenarivs; J. F.; and DEtos, have been received; also, Opp TrmgEs, whos 
jnjunction shall not be forgotten. 





